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EDITOR'SNOTE 



With this issue, "Literacy Discussion" introduces a 
ntpber of changes in fortn and substance. The most con- 
spicuous is the new cover design. The Persian script 
formin'g' the" flame of knowledge is a quotation . from- 
Ferdowsi 's irgmortal "Shahnameh": "Seek knowledge from the 
cradle to the grave." Writing in the 10th century the 
Christian era, the poet expressed with felicity the spirit 
of othe contemporary concept, o'f, life-long learning. 

Another departure from cu'stpmary practid^is the in-* 
elusion of articles that have appeared elsewhere. It is 
believed that the loss in originality is more than com- ^ 
'pensated by a ga-ln In utility. This volume seeks to pre- 
sent a many-sided -view of Paulo Freire: the man, his 
philosophy, and hi literacy methods. In order to fulfill 
th.is«aim, articles by Freir'e,^his supporters and his 
crivftjs are included. In planning this Issue-, the editors 
^hav^fborne in mind the special needs of training courses 
'^iiH, 'discussion groups, as well as the Interests of a more 
genera^readershi p. 



'Appreciation is expressed to the following publishers: 
to the "Harvard Educational Review" and the Ce^iter for 
the Study of Developments and Social Change, Cambridge 
(Mass.) for permlsstoni to reprint "The Adult Uteracy 
Process as Cultural Actipn for Freedom," by Patflo Freire; 
to the "Comparallve Educational Review" for authorization 
to US9 Professor Edgar'Z. Friodenberg's review of "Peda- 
gogy of the Opressed," and to Syracuse University Publl- „ 
cations in Continuing Education for approval to reproduce, 
"Paulo Freire: Utopian Perspective on Literacy c.ducati on 
for Revolution," by WIlTlam S. Griffith. Jhe Griffith 
article originally appeared In "Paulo Freire: a revolu- 
tionary dilemma for adul t Education ," edited by Stanley 
M. Grabowski, 1972. The editors are also grateful to the 
Institute of Adult Education of the University ^f Dar^^es- 
Salaam for permission to reprint "Research flethods," based 
on a lecture by Paulo Freire, and to the Center for 



International Education of the University of Massachii- 
\^etts^^for allowing /them to treproduce "Cons^ientization 
and Stimulation Games," hy William A.; Sir^h. 'The 
latter article is based upon the experience gained in 
the Ecuador Non-Formal. Education Projecy in which the 
Centre participated.' ' ' ' ' * 

Another departure from previous practice in the 
inclusion of book reviews from the subject fields in 
which the Institute works. These have previously been 
featured in 'literacy Documentation ," -a specialized 
publication inten'ded for libraries and documentation 
centres. .It is thought that a wider readership may 
8e served through their inclusion here. 

Finally, ifshould be emphasized, that the asser- 
tions and opinions expressed in this volume are those 
of the authors, and dp. hot necessari ly. represent the 
views, of the Jnternational Institute for Adult Literacy 
Methods, or its sponsors. Paulo Freire has a message 
to which some will react with delight and others with 
varying degrees of distaste. It is this element of * 
controversy .that makes him a^ particularly fi-tting 
subject for "Literacy Discussion", a journal devoted 
to the exploration of innovative and controversial 
thenes in the domains of literacy and adult basic t • 
education . 

Readers are cordially invited to express^^their V 
reactions and t>f fer suggestions to the editors. 



John W. Ryan 
Director 
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FO.REWORD 

Maji'd Ra^nema* 



Ten years ago Paulo Freire was litt<Te knov/n outside 
his native Brazil. Today, he is .v/ide'^ly acclaimed as a 
"leading thinker on education; For those of us who hav§ 
been privileged to work w>th^hini and have come to know 
at close range the force of "his minddand the sincerity 
of his 'convi ctions , it is not his preseat fame trut his 
previous neglect that demands explanation, fet, it 1^ ' • 
worth-^iondering tiow a polysyllabic Portuguese term, 
" conscientizacao has come' to be common currency in 
international conferences' devlDted to education^ Part of 
the explanation is that, with Freire, familiarity breeds 
respect. Tiie body of his work Is now widely available 
in English, French and Spanish, and Indeed Is 'appearing 
in paperback editions. But .perhaps there is more to It 
than that. Is ft, as I suspect, that Frelre's message 
Is more in tune with the present decade than it was with 
the past one. \ ^ 

In many ways, the mentality of the 1960 's 'seems remt)te 
from that' of the current decade. The conference talk* of 
the last decade turned upon what was rather grandly 
styled the "instrumental use of education in development". 
Manpower planning and rate^-of return analysis techniques 
.werejreatly refined during'.thai period and enjoyed a , 

cons .i derabTe VOgUif^ ThiHi^-f>t^npAc<>^xg^Q mavlmj 7[f .^hnnnfjh^ 

better p'lanning the service^ rendered by education to the 
economy. More generally, education was perceived ais a 
means for^adapting men to changing spcietles and new 
techniques. • « 



Dr. Majid Rahnema, autht)r*of tlie Foreword to this issue- of 
"Literacy Discussion", was born in 1920,* the 5on of ,a wel l-known 
iran'ian author, journalist and diploftiat. He obtained his Sa'chelor's 
degree ini?aw from Tehran Univfersity where he tayght Tor a time,. ^ 
.s.id'lTis Ph.D. in Economics a'nd Law from the Sqrbonne University, 
Paris. He entered government service in Iran with the flinistry of 
Foreign Affairs and diplomatic posts, first in Paris and then, as. 
Press' Attache ia> f-^oscow, followed. A^former ambassador to Switzer- 
land, Dr. Rahnema has tra-velled extensi^vely fn America (he ^«s for 
a tine'Consul -Genera! in San Francisco), Africa, Europe and the 
Soviet Union. He served as Head of the International* Division of; 
the "Ministry of Foreigh*^ Affairs in Tehran, and ^is Minister of . 
Economics in the same Ministry. As Iran's first Minister of Scie"nce 
and Hirrner tducation, he played a prominent rol#" in the 'establish- 
ment this Ministry in 1967. V " 
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In the Third World, th^ masses were 'thougiD't to require 
special Educational "processing". The moderrtization of « 
traditional societies depended upon and Implied the re- 
making of traditional man. In*=-the. developed. nations, , 

-recalcitrant minorities became *'target populations" for 
the special educational treatments that were to ^e applied. 
^Education and training were the keys to employment and 

jttienc'e to social Integration.. In both settings, developing 
and developed, educatreffwas the means for fitting man into 
the new social and economic roles that the Impersonal 
foi;ce5 of ^TDrogress would ordain. ^ 

This notion of education Is the very antithesis of 
Frelre's conception. For him, the fore-going .is not edlj- 
catlon at all, but 'a species of anti-educa'tlon, a form of 
conditioning, demeajlng to man, - Frelre's. Insistence upon 
a conception 0/ education compatible with man's dignity 
acid responsibility i^ explicit. "If, for animals, orien- 
tation In the world^means adaptation to the world, -for' math 
It means humamzing the^world by transforming It". 1 M^n 
humanizes the w'orld through "praxis"; unity V thought " 
and action. Through his thoughts he seeks to understand' 
the worl<l and through his actions , ta transform and 
humanize It. ,Man's humanity, Freire Insists, dqr1ve.s from 
his creation 1,n God's Image and imposes upon h-im hi^ es- 
sential vocation and quest: to become a jiore human being. 
The challenge that confront*. him Is that' of escaping from 
the prisons of habit, and'^precedertt and the constraints of 
his bic-soclal^sjtuation In order t6 realize his hunyftiity 
to Its fullest extents W ' 

True^education serves this end through <;pnscientizationj 
It Is a« liberating procfess which addresses i^elf .to both 
the Individual and the social dimensions of man. It 
^.expresses itself in the manner In which human beings relate 
to external realities in ijrder to act upon them and trans- 
form them Into the instruments of their humanization. 



Dr. Rahnema has represented Iran at five sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. He*has also been active in Unesco affairs. 
At the invita*tion of the Oi rector-General of Unesco, he served In 
the seven-member International Commission on the Developnent of Edu- 
cation; "Learning To Be", the report of this Commission, is a 
thouglvtful ij^ulry into the needs and requirements of education In 
the current TCcade and beyoffd. Recently, Dr. Rahnema has been 

appointed to the UnUed N'"atior1s University Council. 

^ » - ««► 

In Iran, Dr. Rahnema's activities include the direction of a 
.study on the nation's health and medical problems and the develop- 
ment of pilot programmes for the training of frpnt-line health and 
medical workers In tribal and rural areas. 
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J-f authentic education is ch.aracterized by the Iv^ra- 
tion of the human mind and spii?'iti 'the^asis of much, tra- 
ditional educatioa is what Frei re disparages as "banking", 
whereby a teacher "deposits" knovrledge into the. mind of 
thre'' learner., Both parties^r- teacher and learner are 
captives of a conception of education imposed upon them* 
by tradition and society. By conceiving education to be 
mastery of .a stock of knowledge rather than an orientation 
towards their role ifi the world^men contlemn themselves 
to realizing lesis than their full humanity: Content to 
exist in t^e world rather than participating in it, they * 
become mere objects of history rather than the authors of 
their own destinies. 

Thi's', man must seek and education must provide a way 
of passing from a "primary consciousness" to- the "critical . , 
consciousness" needed for his creative action upon reality. • 
In- the state of "primary consciousRess" man is submerged 
by reali ty and his interests .center on the most vegetative 
aspects of his life. He cannot -perceive the world as it 
is and is paralyzejl by fear of e^ierything,' including his - 
own freedom. His life has no historical consistency. He 
is ignorant of his potentialities and, consequently, 
unable to*act or to transform reality to achieve his b«fh 
endsi. ' ' . 

^ "Critical consciousness" allows man to emerge as a «^ 
free human being. It .allows him to perceive tfte worVti as* . 
It is, relate to it. question it. It fenables him to ; 
choose, and ta commit himself to the choice he^.has made; 
to accept responsibility and, together with his fell<JW 
men , to learn--how-^a reach a, hi^her_ degree o^^^ . 
.-freedom. For Paulo Freire'the task of education is,, ' . - 
therefore, to bring about the. tnost favourabl.e conditions 'fjV. 
to enable man, and-society as a wholes to reach this state 7^ 
of critical awareness. ^ . 

If, for Freire the object of education is liberatidh, 
its method is dialogue. .Dialogue is an encounter between . 
men mediated by the world,- Its purpose is the pursuit - 
of truth; its subs*tance, a liberating act of creation.^ * • 
In the "Redagogy of the Oppressed"-* FV*eire warns that - 
dialogue must not. be subverted into a "craft instrument" 
for the domination of one man by another. "The domination 
implicit in dialogue is^that of the world by dialoguers; - . 
it is a conquest of the world for the liberation of men. "2 
fp. 77). Dialogue implies a humanistic, an "optimistic" 
view of the world: the beief that any man.Jf freed from 
fear and the "internalization*' of oppression, if truly „ ' 

liberated, can add his meaningful and unique contribution 
to the*collecti\fi effort of all men to humanize the world. 
It negates the "pessimistic" ^^iew that only a few, consti- 
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.tuting the. 'elite", are -called to lead the rest, that the 
judgement of all. may not be trusted, that fielther Indl- 

.vlduals nor communities, left to themselves, are fit to 
make the Vight" detisions as to their own best interests. 

Por P.aulo.Freire there can be ijp dialogue between op- 
> pressed and oppressor. The object" of tha former, however 
di.mly perceived, is his liberation. The purpose of the 
latter is to maintain Kis domination. Between the two 
there can never exist the honestly of purpose which autHen- 
•tic dialogue supptfses. 

• ' 'I 

Nor can dialogue exist in the absence of profound love. 
Love is- the force motivating dialogue, expressing itself 
in the quest of each for the fulfilment of the^ other. • 
Hostile polemical arguments between men, bfeing devoid of 
^ love, can never aspire to authentic dialogue. 

Humility is yet another condition for dialogue. "How 
can I dialogue", writes Freire,' "if I regarfi myself as a 
*case apart from other men - mere 'its' in which I cannot 
recognize other •rs'?"2 (p. yg) . Nor can dialogue flourish 
among men who arrogantly presume to possess the truth they . 
Offer to share, but refuse to seek through the helcf <)f 
their partners. Dialogue excludes the perfect >5age and 
the utter ignoramus.. It exists only for men who, together, 
are attempting to learn more than any one of them now 
knows- alone. , 

An intense iFalth In man's vocation to realize his 
fullest humanity is yet another condition for dialogue. 
The faith of 'Miaiogical man", however," is critical and 
not naive. He is aware that the power ^f his fellows to 
re-create their world and liberate themselves representsf 
a potentiality which domination and alienation may havf 
dehied them the capacity to realize. This awareness he ' 
confronts not with dfscouragement but iiith determination. 
"VH'thout faith in man, dialogue is a farce which inevi'tab^y ' 
degenerates into paternalistic manipulation.. "2 (p^ 79)^ 

Nor can diafogue eXjst without hope. "If dialoguers 
expect- nothing to coitie of their efforts . their encounter 
will be empty and sterile, bureaucratic and tedious. "2 
(p. 80) - ^ » ^ ^ 

Finally, dialogue 1s critical thi*nking about man and / 
his role in the world. This thinking does not separate. ' 
Itself from action, perceiving realrity as a procesS>o'f 
becoming rathec than as a predetermined state of 'being. 
Critical thinking requires a rigorous analysis of existing ' 
reality and the mean's by which it may be transformed It ' 



will not do for man to accept 'passively the. r^ady -made 
answers of either the politica,! left pr the political 
right. Freire is only too aWare of the possible danger 
of education being degrajJed into demagogu&ry. The purpose 
of authentic educati^oir is to-"draw. out" the creative po- 
tentialities innate in men and not to "fill them i^p" vnth 

^^te.,iilea3«§tes of would-be manipulators. 

• * * . ■ • i 

I have stressed the importance of dialogue because, 
for Freire, dialogue is* educatiph. He makes this explicit: 
"WithQut dialogue there is no communication and ^ Hhput \ 
communication' there c«in be no true education, "2 , 81) 
"Authentic education", he continues, "is not carried on 
by 'A' for 'B* or by 'A' about *B', but rather by 'A* with 
*B' mediated by the world "2 (p. 82) 

i ' * 

The edi t;prs -have asked me to stress In this Foreword, 
the significance of Paulo Fre ire's contribut^n to. the 
teachjng of literacy and, more generally to education.. 
My response. is as follows. Freire's greatest service. to 
education has been to emphasize the process of human iza- 
tidn rather than the methods of pedagogy, the goals of 
conscientization rather than the- techniques of , imparti ng 
ready-made knowledge. .He conceives literacy not as a 5et 
of technical skills to tje ^transferred to a learner,' but 
as an act Of liberation intended to provoke a new sense 
of self and a creative and constructive orientation to« 
ward the external realities that surrbund and threaten to. 
submerge* us. 

<for Paulo Freire, the objectives of literac;^ cannot 
be separated from those of education "as a practice of 
freedom". Learning t(^e -alphabet or the three R*s can be 
meaningful* only when it constitutes a stage in ihe pro- 
cess of "conscientizacao", only when it enables men to 
take their first Steps along the road toward their Kuman 
iz-ation. In such a contexti the individual with the, 
greatest s.tore' of sheer "knowledge" is not basically dif- 
ferent from an illiterate^ The alphabet, like any other 
tool for reading tl)e.>/orld, is nothing but a technical 
instrument. The ijj^in problejn for m^n* is how to perceive 
and use this instrtjment as an aid. to his liberation, to 
his passage from a state of "primary consciousness" to 
one of critical consciousness. PauU) Freire's foreSiost • 
contributi^pn to literacy has been to show the irrelevance 
of a formal, aimless, "content-less" aoproach to the sub- 
ject. To a greater extent than any other contemporary 
thinker, he has succeeded in Identifying the true dinenr 
sions of literacy and its p^ace in man's process of self- 
realization. 



Thus conceived, e^ducatlpn becomes more than a "bag 
of tricks"; it is a new vision of life and. a more profound 
^ interpre:tation of its possibilities and significance. 
That the practice of problem-posing^ dialogue-based edu- 
cation which Freire urges will not come easy-j I shall not 
deny. . Indeed* its.chalTenge is >ts pre-eminent virtue. 
For, in responding to it, pien raise the level of their 
consciousness, and, in-meeting it, realize in fuller^ 
tneasure their huTfuanity. 

The sense of crisis pervading education today. Is*, 
I contend, the consequence of alienating the prqcess of 
learning froqn the 'basic reasons for man's desire to learn. 
It reflects the growing*divorce between the ends and the* 
mean5, ^of education. This has led us to conceive our prob- 
lems in quantitative rather than qualitative terms" and 
has, according to our plans and pYoghammes , produced more 
more schools, mtSre students more teachers, ntore .drop- ^ 

outs more of everyth^ing except solutions.. We have 

sought cur answers in production rather than purpose and 
they have eluded us. i ' ^ 

My warm personal friendship with Paulo and the admira- 
tion* I feel for his prophetic qualities are such that, 
^ere I to. express at greater length iny.own opinions, I 
should be in danger of betraying the spirit of dialogue he 
urges upon us,. I shall, therefore, invije you to form 
your own rea.ctions to Paulo Freire: the mAn^ the thinker, 
the humanist, the fighter and the philosopher. ' 

Without seeking to prejudice your judgements, I offer 
m congFAtulations to the editors of literacy Discussion" 
for what I consider to be -a unique and -very useful col- 
lection of papers. In them, you will, en counter Piulo 
ZiflilrejuMs. critics The issues to. which 

they address themselves are fundamental: their contentions 
represent a challenge to education as traditionally con- 
ceived and practised. I join the editors in formulating 
the hope tfiat this Volumie will find a place in-training 
courses and universities, in -addition to serving the pur- 
poses of a more.glsneral readership. 
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Paulo Freire, "The Adult literacy Process as " 
Cultural Action for Freedom." (See p. 64 of this . 

issue)-'* ^ 

Paul Q:;^r^ ire, "Pedagogy of the' Oppressed." (Herder 
and Herder, Ne,w York, 1970) 
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INTRODUCTION 



FREIRE - TUE-m, HIS IDEAS 
AMD THEIR IMPLICAnWS 

■ . by ■ 



In this introduction to the subject of the present 
issue of Literacy DieouBsioKj Farideh Mashayekh seeks 
to explain Paulo Fr^ire 's approach to literacy. This 
is a .challenging assignment, Paulo Fre.ire is not a 

^ fragmented :thinker. His 'literacy method is the ap- 
plication of his philosophy. It derives iProm his 
conception^ of man and man's role in the .social order. 

.This philosophy, in turn, is rooted in Kls experience 
of the environment in which he grew to manhood - the 
North JEast of Brazil, a geographical expression with, 
political and social overtone's. Thus to comprehend 
Frelre's approach to literacy is to know his philcJ- 
Sophy and the social situation in which l| was con-* 
ceived and to which it reflates. 

^ . • ? ' ' . 

, This article is Intended as an introduction to 
those which follow. The writer is a Research Officer 
at the International Institute for Adult Literacy 

^ Methods " - , ^ 

Paulo Freire's 'nfessaga is directed to the Third 
World but its Implications are more general. Hi^ 
fundaxnental thesis is that the purpose of education is 
' the formation of man as a creative and ci^itical being. 



SUMMARY 



PAULO FREIRE: THE MAN AND HIS ACTION. 

EDUCATI(»IAL CONCEPTS • 

1. Towards a Critical Awareness - 

2. The Stages of Conscientization 

3. Glossary ^ ' . 

METHODOLOGY: 

1. Preparation of Teaching Materials . 

2. Training of Discussion Leader/Co-^drdinators 

3. Application of the Method 

THE METHOD AS APPLIED IN CHILE AND CONCLUSIONS 



Appendices: 



1% List of Key-Words 

2. Pictures of Situations 
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One cannot educate without having 
a' philos ophy of ma n and the. world. 
-It is a lie to speak of neutral edu- 
cation 



Paulo Fr^lre 




... T.^ PAULO FREIRE: THE MAN AND HIS ACTION 

Paylo |reire. was bflin. laieiiifB-^^ Brazilis- Ner-£b~Eas^— 
in 1921. His was a iniddle-cl4ss famiiy in a region beset 
by poverty. That Freire's mind and future vocation were 
shaped by the social situation into which he was,4orn and • 
in which he grew to manhood >eein evident. Scho6linE in 
Recife was a privilege enjoyed by a minority . / It was this 
^h^mI'^. V''^^ "^^""^ dominated the social^d economic 
institution s of society and enjoyed the benefits they pro- 
duced. The majority lived In circumstances'' of grinding 
InTlll and oppression; They were to be ^'een In the streets 
and served^ in shops .and homes, but were riot "heard"." they 
if p'assLlJy" "'^-^ ^ "culture, o/ silence", condem^ed^ 

^u.?^''"!' ^"i" completed his v^iversity studies in 
the philosophy of education and" beg#n an academi-c career. ' 
The course of that career was determined by the concern that 
dominated his thoughts and actions? His purpose was "o 
work out an educational method that could spealc to and -make 
speak those who lived In silence "and accepted ignorance and 
poverty as their assigned lot. In life. To them he prd- 

wi""! If °^ freedom"'founded upon an awareness of 

bQth self and society. Basing himself upon a study of „ 

r history and the writings of Marx^^fartre, Fromm 
half ^ "^r''' stressed the need f#literacy teaching 

based on his concept of "consciehtization" through which 
,«nan. not as a receipient but as a knowing subject, reaches 
-ll^h^M ^^'J^^f \both pf the .socio-cultural 'reality on 
relStJ " built and of his ability to transform that 



perfect'lL'np\'f or'l ''""^ illiterate offers an almost 

wJrcair: ^i Llue^naUon "^ ''''^^^^^y ^^ -t the . . 
^- - < - alienation, ohly one aspect of it Th 

eveloped soviet,,, the illiterate L .not effect.tly 



Conscientization r^^fprc f-u^ t 

*. . ' >. ® '^'^ process bv which m^in r»r.#- 

as. a renmAnf-. Kt.H i . * ^ wiixl.ii man, not 
,ci rccipaent but as a knowing '^sublect r^arhpc a 

awareness both ^of the socio-cufturarrelutron whicr'" 
Harvard Educatipnal RevUn/. C^^bridgc. ' Mass. •^ 1970 p. 27 



master of himself. '^He is a proletarian in the true sense 
of. the word: his only wealth is his progeny. Since he has 
no" 'p'i)Tess ibliM~\[ 1 ifxcat luitH , he-i irr ■■ri^r-.-the-ma.rcy-^f --i^-^^. 



plcjyers who exploit him as they wish. His relations with 
them are of the master-slave type. His work, in such con- 
^ ditions, is devoid of any creativity. His activity centres 
on the satisfaction of two basic instincts, which.^^iie the 
least typically human: survival and reproduction. In satis-. " 
fying these instincts, he i,s dependent on nature and her 
magical power. How can he stand up to drought, bad harvests 
and capricious fertility? How can he fight the occult forces 
■ at work, in us' and in Our environment? 

. Unable to comprehend his potential, the ilTiterate 

cannot develo.p it. He is marginal with respect both to him- , 
♦ "self and' to others, whe-^her-^tliey share his ill-fortune or . 

exploit him. Tim^,^ for him, does not perndt the exercise.. 
* ' of ^freedom: his life has no historical 'contour. This being 
the case, a positive legislation has recognized this con- 
stitutive sterility and marginality by refusing illiterates the 
right to vote. So how can they emerge from their mental 
under-development to collaborate in the advancement of others 
and in Che construction of a more human society? This re- 
quires a new concept of education. Education insofar as it 
is a 'concept already colonized by the school, is condemned by 
Freire-. The school is. .seen 'to be an instrument of domesti- .v 
catic>h all over the worldj whereas in the nineteenth century 
- it was believed that free, universal public schooling-would 
spell the end of class distinctions, it. appears today as an 
integral part and favourite instrument of the system. 

However, the myth of the school as a democratic institu- 
tion is still far too alive; this myth must be destroyed, and ^ 
; , -tihe processvof.. selection of privileged elites mrust b^ shown . :'^*«5 
' . to be no 'accident, but the actual aim'of the -system, even if 
w beneath the democratic rhetoric of equal oppor- 

5"* '^^unity for accession to the ruling class. Paulo Freire, 

as both' t)edagogue and philosopher, is one of the parCisans^ ^ • 

o^ ^authentic democratization of^ educational opportunity. 

Although his ideas on the, new concept of education in general, ■ 
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and on adult . literacy in particular, cleari^' reflect the 
disturbed, situation of Brazilian society, his overall View 
J_oX^iL^ca^?-iE-A!_J!l®^^^S.^*slsss,_ to some e^xtent^ valid fbr all 
oppressed peop"le of tW ^Third IVorld. — - - 

Paulo Freire's early experiments in the application of 
his pedagogy date back to 1962, at "his birthplace, Recife, 
(PernanflDuco StSte) ailld in Joto Pessoa, (Paraiba State): The" 
convictions he hac^^ acquired and fostered from early youth 
through contact with the oppressed in his own region were 
- strengthened by his work with the popular cultural movement 
in Recife. He set. up* an important organization for education 
and popiil^nr-culture. the '^Cultural Centre," in which **cul- 
tural circles" took the place of traditional classes. He 
insptitutexi group discussions, to promote the analysis of exists 
tentiai situations or action itself inspired by such analysis.'. 

^. In the course of the conversations in the "cultural ' ' 
circles", topics for discussion were "proposed by the groups ' 
themselves with the intention of drawing up a list of problems 
that could be used as items for debate. Favourite sub-jects 
such as "nationalism", "development", "democracy", "illiteracy" 
"the political development of Brazil", and "the illiterate's 
Vote" cropped up. in more than one group discussion. Whenever 
possible, and with the aid of visual media, these topics, 
in outline form, were presented to the group through" a 'dia-: 
logue to encourage all members of the group to participate. 

' After six months of experimentatiofr,. Paulo Fre ire. wondered 
whet-hfrir it would not be possible to apply the s^ine active . .. 
method to adult literacy, thereby transforming . the •trdditionai 
approach . At .the same time, a Cultural .Extension Serviee> was , 
set up in the University of Pernambuco to discuss and analyse 
• his me thod. " . , 

In 1963, Paulo Frexre. was Appointed co-ordinator of the 
national literacy programme and in that same year the Angicos 
(Rio Grande del Norte^ State) experiment took place. In' a6put 
45 days, 300 workers became literate, a result that made a 
deep impression on public opinion. 
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After this experiment, he was able -to apply his method 
on a wider scale, but this tiine under the patronage, of the^ " 
Federal Goverhmejit and all over the national territory. Con- 
sequently , "cultural cifcles"were set up in nearly' all the. 
dif f eren t s ta te capl t al s tr£/tthe €^n.try.^be.tw«een_ June 1 96 3 ^ 
and May 1964. * - . 

*The 19&A Development Plan set an educational target for 
that year to teach approximately two million illite,rates 
(30 participants" to a circle, with each circle, lasting about 
three months) Thiis was, therefore, the ^beginning of a lit- 
eracy campaign.on a national scale which Started in the 
urban districts and rapidly spread to the rural areas. 

In the^'cuitural circles" the predominant notice of 
lihei^ty ' gaive meaning to educational experience, which cannot 
be effective, nor achieve its aims, without the free and . 
conscious participation of the adult illiterates. 

In accordance with his pedagogical conception, Paulo 
Freire went" farther than certain . classical models in his 
experiments. For example, he replaced 'the concept of • the., 
-class, which J he; felt to be too highly-charged with passi- 
vlp^by^th^t of ■ the .cultural cirale. Instead of the teacher, 
dispensing traditional ex-cathedra education, he offered a 
"disaussion leader or ao-ordinator. Dialogue was substituted^ 
'for the discursive lesson, participating group member for 
;illiteratej hokpgeneous, limited programmes, codified into 
learning units, ;for traditional programmes and curricula. 

The political implication of the cultural mbvexnent gra- 
dually began to provoke concelrn. Only those who could read 
and write were allowed to vote. The 1964 Development Plan 
made aerioUa provision for increasing the number of illiter- 
ates and .hence . tliie nuniber l>i voters. For example, .in the 
State of Sergipe, a total of 80,000 voters was added to the 
9,000 previously ||»nrolled; in the State of Pemaxnbucb, the- 
electbral roll . jumped from 600,000 to 1,300 ^OOO^nd the 
saae pbcaoaen was'' to be expected in other states. 



Literacy and the awareness' among the masses of their so-^ ' 
clal condition which it produced was perceived by the governing 
classes as a ^hrea^t to social stability and priviledge. While 
there was no objection to the increase in literacy, 'which was 
perceived as probably beneficial and in any case harmless, 
the by-products 'of the process, awareness and assertiveness, 
were viewed with alarm. 

"■ ' ■ . . ' • • . • ' . - . ' 

y Conscientization cleared the way for the VQicing-of social 
clainis which are often produced by a state of oppression. * If 
many workers, as soon" as^ they became literate jcJined a move- 
ment to organize syndicates, this was because they^ had dis- 
coveifed, for themselves, that this was a legitimate means of * 
defending thedr own interests and those of th^ir wo^ mates. 
Thla new element, a political awareness among the masses, 
began to engender opposition. ■ Although incapable of insti- 
gating" an autonomous policy themselves^ the oppressed were 
no longer prepared to -pdssively accept the policies of others. ^ 
Popular education was developing' a spirit of questioning and 
doubting.,^ ^ • 

In the domain of edq^cation^ Frfeire achieved~~a~lMilEy~-of ^ 

theory and action tha^t'-vas feis.^purpose. As. an educator, en- 
"grossed in the problem cxf illf^teracy,. Freire addressed him- 
self^ to the mo3t .oppressed' classes. He used- his own ex- ^ 
periences and those pf the people as the basis for his peda- 
gogy in which both the teacher and the taught, equally de- 
serving of freedom and capable of criticism and Judgement, 
share an apprenticeship in the development of an awareness 
of the situation in which they live. His pedagogy is funda- 
mentally anti-authoritarianv . < . 

^ In the. realm of politics, Freire 's ideas suffered from 
their spec tacular educational success . ' Literacy, previously 
.advtrcated.as "a gift of the' en^lightmetU" to the poor and 
miiserable, G-ame to be. seen as a'means for questlohtng^the 
estatlished order and potentially a weapon for achieving 
social change acceptable*- to' the extent that it enabled poll-' 
ticians to play the electoral game and engage in a uni-dl- , 
rectal communication with the •masses Literacy became suspect 
when it led the masses to communicate their interests and * 
expectations to their leaders.^ Freire was eliminating author- 
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Itarianship in education. Would his "subvetsive" influence 
spread to the political realm? This Was a question left un- 
answered by the politicial events of 1964, 

Following tb^ assumpftion of power by the military in 
1964, Paulo Freire was imprisoned far 75 days on a charge 
, of applying an educational policy opposed to the national 
interest. Upon bis release he took refuge in the Bolivian 

* Embassy arid, la telr fled Brazil. For four and hralf years, he 
lived with his family in Chile wher:e he collaborated with 
Unesco in the -Institute of Capacitation arid Agrarian Reform, 

^r^^~tgrg~nngc^g ntly been ap p ointed C o unsell o r at fehe-€en^ft^-f^r- - 
Education and Development Studies of Harvard University, At 
"present 'he is working with the World Council of Churches in • . 

" Genenva, in the Directorate of ^ the Education Division. 

The issue of political conflict which arose in Brazil 
and is inherent iri his concept and method of education has 
not bean resolved even in Freire 's, own mind. In a 1972 
interview, Virginia McKins posed the following question and 
received the indicated answer: 

^ ^ ; ■ - " . • .■ . ■ ■ » 

V.M. t What .would you do if the class in power ; 

did not accept the idea of education as 
* a lib^lrating action? 

• ~ P*F. ' .: That; is at good" question.^ However, if 

.1 knew the reply, I should not have, come 
• • to Geneva. 



The Tims Eduoational Suppler}^ent/''^riteT^j±ew wit^i Paulo 
Freire /V New York, 20/10/72, p. 80. 
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Education, being a subsystem of society, 
necessarily reflects the' main-features of 
that society. It would be vain co hope for 
a rational, humane education in a^ mjust, 
society. ' 



'7 



Unesco. Learning to be; the wotIA of edu^ 
cation today and tomorrow. . Paris, 1972. 
p . 60 . • 



II,.: EDUCATIONAL- CONCEPTS 



-•. ^ Paulo Frelre/s. theory of education rests on the con- \ 
viction that any man, however- ignorant, is capable of looking 
cytically" at his world. According to Freire, what is ' " " 
important for the illiterate masses is n5t to learn how to 
. read and write, but rather to. discover how "to hold hist'orv 

i.n tneir hands." They musb learn to read, -and at the same 
■ 5° '"f ^''■^ history, instead of learnifto how-to intone 

ba, bUy bu After observation of the. existential sit- ■ 

uatlon of the illiterate masses in Latin America., Paulo 

f T^^^ "i'^' impossible to accept the idea that 

tni f p^^ Population in Brazil, 90% in Haiti, 60%irf Bolivia, 
40/. .in Peru, more than 30% in--Mexico and Venezuela, and 70% 
. in Guatemala, have deliberately chosen thi' tragedy of il-- ' 
literacy which forties them to remain on ."he outskirts 'of - 
Society-. 

^ His educational conception is- generated by c'ritical re- 
flection on the condition of the illiterate. > This is a pei^- 
. petual d-iaiectic according to which one should denounce in " 
order to announce, keeping the trahsforpiation of the exis- 
tential reality. As the oi»pressed gradually perceive their 
personal and social situation mork clearly and critically 
discerning its con,tradictiort^, , dicovering its causes dhd ' 
fn^^f^o^^'u its consequences they, become Capable of trans- 
rormmg these facts into concrete action. Furthermore 
in applying themselves to this transformation, the more 
clearly do. they discover all the implications of these facts 
and the moTe acute does their critical awareness becomes - 
It is in this perspective that P^ulo Freire avoids the use 
of the word education, which is employed also for "training- 
domestication" or "personal promotion". "He prefers the 
term cultural aatidn, w^ich allows him to speak of "cul- 
•caSn^"''^'^'^-^°r ^''''''^^ "cul-tu-ral action for domes ti- 

H> accepts, as a definition or cultural" action, '.the for-."" ' 
mula of .!ao Tse-tyng: "Proor.essing from emotional knowledge 
to a rational p-rception of reality." The transformation of'' 
luuuT ^A T^^^^ is brought about by means of refleation, 
which is ad miration of the object received. Reflection will 
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lead* dialecrtlcally to a px'oxiSy which is action for freedom 
provoked by reflection; this afction in its turn will evoke 
new r af lection, and so on^. ^. ; This process leads to 
"conscientization" which according to Paulo Freire, is the 
development of critical .reflection, or the critical insertion 
of man into hi'story and'culture. CultUV^ is conceived as 
the transforming action of man on nature;. 

^ •» 

I. toward a Critical Awareness . / * 

Taking" as his point oS departure the -fact 'that man's 
normal condition consist^of being not only present in the 
world, ^ut also a part vQ^f it, Paulo Freire iiiinks^ that 
"man must establish a relationship with the world, and by 
an act of creation and ra-creation beginning in t\\& WOl^ld 
of nature^ he must sutceed^in evolving a personal contri- 
bution^ a:"" 'culfeural* action' so that he can take his 'place* 
in theubricf of culture i . Man, in his relationship with - 
reiality, within reairty, irv order to pass successfully from 
the worU of nature to that of culture, creates! a specific 
link, pf* sifbject to object, resulting in ^ the knowledge Jthat 
will be expressed through language. This link must be es- 
^'tablished b.y man,, whe £jier literate^ ot not, /'One .has only to 
be a man to be aBle to do .t]^'±s\pot^ntiatty. One has;only 
to be a man to be able ,ud grasp\the*:jiajfa of th^ existential 
Vorld and to 'know,, even if this ^knoWiedge can be only , re- 
lative; in other words neither ?^i^o%f^te nor ab- 
solute knowledge. Man, however i\ 36^'$:^".hot perceive th^ dajta 
of reality, his existential situdLtidn^ l^phenometta or problems, 
in their pure s.tate. In his per c'^ption, * problems and phe- 
ndmena are apprehended at the: same iime as their logical 
'links. He grasps' their causality.. The comprehension re- 
sult ijig from peifception will be alL the more cri4:icalvonce 
the true causality has beoHi apprehended. On the ^other hand,, 
it will remain all the more magi<:al, *if 1:he links of causali 



Paulo Freire, L^4duaation: pratiqi4e de la lihevtS (Edu- 
ca t ion i ♦practice of freedom). Les editions du Cerf, 1971, 
PR. 108, 109. ^ 



are less well percei'^ed. 

Even if true causality is always subjected to analysis 
in a critical awareness, for what is true today Tnay not ^ 
so tomorrow nevertheless *'what seems to be the genuine 
causality to a primary awareness is no longer such in reality, 
becauiSe this awareness attributes to the causality a static 
character, something definite and stable." ^ 

» • . ■ " ^ 

Human existence unfolds in a given time-table context;, , 
which fnan does not choose. But to a certain extent, he is " 
able to emerge -from this world into which he is 'thrown* An / 
animal adapts i^sel^" to nature, a. man transforms nature .and 
leaves his impression on it. 

_ =..1Sk^ f irefe-s^tep-fn -cunsclentllation,- therefore, consists 
of helping the illiterate to rediscover nature with rtew ^es 
'•and to distinguish himself from It. This first stage is 
^translati?d into practice by interpolating all the habits, ^ * 
routines and traditioriis that have been conserved. This ititer-^, 
polation leads t-ef th^ second stage, in which- man <lisccyvers 
the principal difference between nature and cuiture. 

By dii^Litiguishing himself froTft nature and recognizing 
himself, as a subjeoij man discovers himself to b^a. creator^ 
of culture*, defined by Paulo Freire as "mans* contribution 
^to natyrt,^."- ^ ' . ^ \ , 

,]:n ordrer . to assist tfhe illiterate in discovering this 
di.stinctionV'be*Us presented first with objects found in 

•riaturt? (water, tre<s's, clouds, etc) and then with objects 
beating the st^mp of- human labour (bricks, a^hQuse, a>-dam, , 
etc.). Thus,, little by little, man discovers the signifi- 
cance "of work and dia-ctsrns in 'this enrichment of nature,., a 
new, specifically human meaning, whichx he has created. Man, ' 
conscious of" the-creatiye power, he deploys in his work, d'is^ 
covers' himself, sel^^s hiiBself 'up as a subject and can be re» 

.cognized as' such ,l?y other men. This leads to .the realization 
that the relationship of^man to nature '^^am^t be dissdci-ated 
fro^ji the relatidn&ip that exists between men. .Moreover, 
Culture is not 'the/result t)f one man's work^ it acquired ' . 
meaniTig, only for a group of menrbuilt ui\b^ .it into a com- 
munity. ' Because ot -fts wqcrk,-^ this community is itself! the 
subject of a specific culture, which is transmitted an^ ^ 

< 14. ' ^ 



enriched over t^he years. 



•From here on,- the discovery of' culture goes hand in hand 
with the discovery of history ^^j^^lan, as a subject of culture, 
is also a subject of -history. • . , . 

2. The Stages of Conscientization 

The process leading-, to conscientization can be divided 
into three successive' stages; ^ * 

A. At the intpunsitwe awareness stage^ - 'man does not per- 
ceive the dialectic relationship which unites him With 
nature. He is caught in its fluk and cannot emerge 

from it: In order to -sa t isfy his basic needs, he gp.ves — : 

himself up to the irrational game 'of magical forces, 
which he serves by his activity. Fatalistic, and an ' 
outsider with regards to history lives from d^y to fiay. 
The society in which he exists i*s net a coiur.iunity*, but 
at most an aggregate of families struggling for lite. 

B. . fjaive transitive aoxireness is characterized by an ;initial 
. ' perception of problems. Cut his examination is not 

pushed to its limits: it is restricted to vague global 
diagnoses and solutions of a similar character. 

C. It is only^by oritioat transitive awareness that man can- 
free himself from his alienation. At this stage the in- 
dividual examines problems without allowing himself to 
be blinded by passion* In* his diagnosis, as well as in 
his search for* solutions, he tries to be oritioal and 
proceeds rationally. And as, the problems to be solved 
aire complex and" affect the collectivity as well as the 
indlviudal, diagnosis ai;id solutions demand., dialogue and 
concerted efforts, in (^ther words, true democracy. 



Michel Schooyans '"La Maleutique Nouvelle: la cons'cienti- 
sation de Paulo Frelre'V^he New Maieufcics: the consci^nti- 

j«^tion 'of Paulo Freire. Culture, eh d^V^ Lbyyement . 

,.vol:. IX, no. 3*, Paris 1969r70,.Hp. 435-453. ' 



3. Glossary 



In order to facilitate understanding of the practical,- 
•politicai or social aspects of . this. pedagogy, a descripLio^ 
of certain concepts, as Paulo Freire himself defines them, 
appears indispensable"* 

MAN \ ^ . ^ 

Man is a-bein^ in the process of transformation, therefore 
incomplete. Accordingly, one cannot insist that he behaves 
like any given modfcl. One must accept the fact that he be- 
lo ngs to different \communities- (socio-economj r / roHg ^^^g^ 



cultural, etc.) wnilph are continually shaping him. It is 
in his relations with the world that man becomes, ^ware of 
himself and, by progressing beyond emotional perception of 
facts and things,. arWives at the act of knowledge through 
reflection which is\ the source of activity of his intel- 
lectual faculties 



Facerf wWi n.^ 
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Man's Initial attitude toward reality is not knowledge, 
but Ingenuity, for at^lhis most primitive deg^ree of .aVareness 
he has difficulty in dkfferentiating himself from nature. 
In fact, reality is fot him at f^fsTTtrfe concrete situation 
in which he can develoA" his activity and which provides his 
emotionalHF€;:ceptions. I However, the fundamental character- 
istic distinguishing hit from an animal is that the latter 
adapts itself to naturel whereas even .the most "primitive" 
man attempts to adapt aAd humanize nature. One might say that 
men have a reZationship \a±th the world, while animals have 
only contact with it. 



ion 



The starting point folr the concept of conscientizatior. 
is the re-positioning of 1 man as a being existing in the 
^orld. y:^t' is because heH^ being that^'man is ' 

not only ^n' '4he world, hut 'with', thi world. Only man, 
as an 'open' beirig, is, capable of successfully accomplishing 
the complete operation of ''t)^ans forming ' the world by -his , 

^ The^fRllowing descriptions are taken from Paulo Freire *s 
tallcs :at the C.I.D.O.C.i Paris, January 26-31^ 1970. 
(Editor) • ' ^ 



action^ -at the same^time that he grasps and expresses its . 
-reality hy, means of his creative speech . - 

If man was only "in the world" he would jaot succeed in 
knowing either it or himself. However, man is also "with ' 
the world", whereas the animal is merely "in the world". 
The animal lives: 

without time; 

submerged in life with no possibility of emerging 
from it;^ • . 

adjusted and -adhering to reality; 

But man can: 

cut through this adherence and transcend "his 
being in' the world; 

- -add to the life he has, the existence he makes 

for himself. 

Existence is, therefore, a way of . life peculiar. *t6 • the being 
capable of: 

transforming 
pT^oducing 

- - deciding ^ 

creating 

- ^ and communicating - , 

Whereas the animal, which only lives in the- world, is 
incapable of thinking about itself as living in the world, 
man, as a subject existing with the Worlds thinks about this 
and questions himself on "his relationship with the wrld. 
The realm of his existence is, therefore, one of. work, his- 
tory, culture and values in which , he experiences dialectics, 
determinism and freedom. Were he not to destroy his adherenc 
to the world in order to emerge from it with an awareness 
formed by his admiration (ad-miratlon) of the world as an 
object, man would be only a particular being, incapable of 
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pondering his own liberation. Only those beings that are 
conscious of the fact of their conditioning are capable of 
liberating themselves. - 

This "ref lectivity'Vsprings not from^^a vague, uninvolved 
awareness, but from the exercise of a deeply transforming 
action on the determining reality. 

^"Awareness of" and "action on" reality are, therefore, 
the two inseparable components; <3f-the- tr^nsforTOa4J.an^..a^ 
means of wh-Trh mpn Vi n rnm o V ^ l ^ t- '^^j j^^g^ ; - 

AWAKENING OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

Awareness is the ess^tial attitude of man in an^ with 
the world. But although" any consciousness is' "consciousness 
of something", the growth of consciousness is not always 
knowledge..... and, moreover, much time is often needed fqr 
the awakening of consciousness of all we experience. 

THE ACT OF J<NOWLEDGE ' - 

A certain number of perceptible elements exist within 
the visual field of the human consciousness.^ Some. of them 
are alread_y perceived in a detached manner. By standing 
back from „ them, by admiring them, one begins to know them, 
(which is quite different from the "knowledge" one may receive 
through transmission in education without necessarily 
acquiring a "cognitive experience"). The act of knowledge 
implies the dual context of practice (reality) and theory 
(the critical comprehension of this reality) , with codifica- " 
tion (drawing, symbols, writing....) acting as mediator be- 
tween the two contexts. 

REFLECTION 

The ad-raElration mentioned above is reflection. A man may 
feel hungry (j^^i thou t any deeper understanding of why he is 
hungry than that he has not eaten. If men are incapable of 
analysing their actions (which transfoiln the world) criti- 
cally they are in an impasse. .. as is generally the case with 
the oppressed awareness, it is through ad-miration of a past 
perception (or reflection on a situation already lived) that 
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men gradually begin to und^rstian^ reality., . . If this knowl- 
edge is real,- there involvement; in other words ^ knowl- 
edge is materialized in action: riaf lection leads to praxis 
(for it is actions, not words, that transform), , 

OPPRESSED CONSCIOUSNESS , * ^* 

The preceding steps are .Ips^? easy for the oppressed 

-^ouHciousnesb; which in our society or dom ina t ion is th« 
basic atate of almost all men we try to help liberate 
themselves (no--one can free anyone, no-one can free himself, 
but men can free themselves y;itogether) . The oppressed cojn- 
sciousness 'feels oppressed.. ^ but does not know why; it;, 
is imprisoned' in the "culture of silence", the great barrier 
facing the "educators" who want to help them advance. 

The oppressed consciousness can be characterized by: 

a huge inferiority complex when faced with "one 
who knows"; . 

a certain debility ("I don't know.i."), or lack - 
of self-confidence ;-< ' - 

an over-powering belief in the invulnerability of 
the strong who oppress it . . .culmfeating in servility 
(perhaps as ^n attempt, to conciliate them a little). 

All this adds .lap tg a total existential insecurity ^nd 
great emotional instability which may.be sublimated in 
violence if a favourable opportunity presents itself. This 
is because the oppressed consciousness is dual; it is both 
oppressed and oppressor (of those who are weaker). Its ^ 
model, the "strong" man is, in fact, the oppressor and learn 
ing from experience that "seeming'* is more .essential than 
"being'* in our society, it will try to pass from one camp 
into the other. (Examples - which we often tend to judge 
harshly without understanding, - of the exploited who turn 
into much worse exploiter^ than those who oppressed them 
are nur.erous). Nevertheless, this does not prevent the op- 
pressed consciousness from readily feeding guilty when it 
accomplishes, or participates in* an action that could lib- 
erate it , at least partially from its yoke. 

These characteristics are employed by the oppressor to 
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increase his oppression: he takes advantage of the ready 
feeling of guilt in order to annihila'te' any germ of re- 
action; he makes particular use of slogaiis, taking adv^antage 
of. the emotional instability of the oppressed consciousness 
(we have only to think "of commercial .advertising,* or 'po- : 
litical demagogy,..), knowing that the more thoroughly he 
tames these poep le , the ' mQj^_tu=;^4^ M Qi ^y vv i n ' h ' ^-T ^ 
on... Our first task, in fact, -will be to learn hoW' to re-' 
cognize their varied reactions... if we wish to understand ' 
them and not to cross them even with the best will in the 
world. • ^ 

fREEDOM . - • ' „ • . ' 

We. cannot, indeed, learn freedom in a' situation of 
oppress loiH which we run the risk of maintaining, if we do 
not attentively search within ourselves for the character- 
•istics of oppressing consciousness we.all possess (cultural 
invatfidn: we have so many impo.rtant things to teach th»m. 
We know how to solve a certain problem so much better and 
so much more effectively-. When all is said and done, we 
have, .so much more experience than they do!). 

Witii slight adjustments, this also applies within the 
level of the family to "bringing up" children. . Patents ■ 
should ask themselves whether their upbringing is not op- 
pressive in nature: they should remember that the foundation 
of authority is well-conceived freedom, or else they will 
never be able to teach their children freedom! Children 
must be able to live their lives and they must be able to 
exist (existence is more than life!); if one must take pre- 
cautions, one must a] 30 know how to respect their legiti- 
mate autonomy . ' 

EDUCATION 

.There are. two ways of practising "education". There is 
education-for-domestication (or "training"., well-illustrated 
by the school) and education-f or7f reedom. It is preferable 
to speak of cultural-action-for-domestication and of cul- 
tural -action-for-f reedom. We shall not dwell on this dis- 
tinction which has already been drawn in detail. 

By taking these terms of reference into consideration, 
the methodology and principal components of any educational' 
system, whether its function is to" liberate or to domesticate, 
can be represented by the following diagram. 

■ • - 20 ■ " . 




METHODOLOGY 



ror-who»? - the isolated individual 
' (ignorant) 

Why? ' tb adapt the individual 

to ^* eatabXiahed ay stem 
of vaXvas; aan must submit 
to hiatcry 

^ Whatt. - a corpus of knowledge already 

organized: "ready-made 
packages'* 

How? - by a mechanical transfer of * 

o knowledge: use of repetition 
and memorization 



man in hia anvir^uiti9t 

(rich in experiencl) 

to make man critical of tha 
established ayatam of vaXuea: 

' man vsxi^l w^e hiatory 



a corpua of knowledga to ba 
discovered and organized: 
"tailored packagaa" 

by the functional diacovary of 
knowledge: uae of obaeryatioa* 
analyais and "intariorization" 



EDUCATIONAL COMPONENTS 



Group 



iaolated individuals: 
"empty vesaels to be 
filled" 



iictive .human beings discovering 
the object of their knowledge 



Instructor * - sole subject possessing 

"knowledge**j agent of trana- 
mission of "knowledge" 



co-ordinator acting aa' a cata'^ 
, lyser in the" search for "knowledge" 



Progra 



a uniform preconceived 
ensemble reflecting the 
"knowledge acKiumulated 
by ii»n" 



learning tmita c6nceivad and pra- 
p4red in accordance with their 
identifiad needa of man «nd hia 
environment 



Kethod 



monologue encotKraging 
memorization 



dialogue inviting creation 
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.... it is only by means of an 
education that does not separate 
action from refleotion^, theory 
from praotioe^ aonsaiousness irom 
the wortdj that it is possible 
to instil a dialectic form of 
thihking that will contribute ta 
joanVs integration^ as a subject 
intb'hlsrorlcal-xei^ity , * 

(from "Quelques'ldees Insolites sur 
1' Education" by Paulo Freire) 
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III. METHODOLOGY 



■ , : We- have s ep n-rhae. t h a , ultimate aim " of Lli ls . pt i dagogy is 

to promote a change in the aonsaiousness of the illiterate" 
;adult in which- the acquisition of the techniques of writing 
and reading oan be considered as a means to an" end. But it 
would-be an error to think that learning to read and write 
precedes consciejitization" or- vice versa. Ccnsiientization 
and literacy are coincident. 

According to Freire, the essence of literacy through 

...cpnscientiaation. In a syllabic language such as Portuguese, 
is to help man discover, critically, the mechanisms of word 
composition, so that he himself can enter into the creative 
game of. combining words . In , his method, the word is not a 
static element, cut off from human lifg and existential ex- 
perience, but Qne dimension of man's linguistic reflection 
on the world. For this reason, when adult illiterates 
participate. in a- critical way in the analysis of the first 
generative words" related to their existential experience, 
they discover the mechanism of word composition. ; In this way 
little by little, by means of the generative words, Fhey " 
Increase their vocabulary and stimulate their creative 
imagination. This explains Paulo Freire'S basic mistrust 
of primers which organize and distribute graphic signs, 
thereby reducing the illiterate to the object, rather than 
making him the subject, of his own literacy. Although Freire 
realized it was necessary to use up to forty, fifty or even 
eighty words in order to teach the basic phonemes of the 
Portuguese language, he reduced the number of generative - 

words, the basic, key words required for learning a syllabic 
language such as Portuguese, to eighteen Rey words which 

he saw as sufficient for literacy throygh conscienMinion 

,(see.. Appendix 1, p. 38). 

^M^h*^^""" '° u'^! ''^^"^ °^ -.the concept, they embody and 
which governs their selection, generative words or key • 

the creltion^of f''"* ^nto syllables, allow 

SL ":me„;.?' ""'^ combinations of the^ 
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K Prepara ti on of the Teachi ng :Matena^^ "; V :\.\ 

A. In the, first phase one makes an inventory of the verbal 
universe .of the' working groups . . This- inventory is drawn 
up on the strength of spontaneous 'dbnversations held with 
the inhabitants of the regions! selected for literacy work 
in the co)irse of which appear not only the. Words most highly 
charged with existential meaning, and thus with emotional 
content, but also the. typical expressions and specific 
lexical items of the people, related to the experience of 
the grouj) members, and especially with their experience of 
work . . 

This is the most fruitful phase for the team of educators 
because. of the relationship's established with the future 
members of the cultural clubs attd also of the frequently 
discovered and unsuspected wealth of popular speech. Since 
the key words are drawn from this li&t by the educators 
themselves^ in 'accordance, with the strictest possible tech- 
nical nCriuS, they reflect the thoughts, problems and as- 
pirations of the inhabitants of -a particular community. The 
principal characteristics of this^ method i its. orientation 
'^toward socio-pr of ess ional and cultural .contexts^, is illus- 
trated by the different lists of wpi:ds and situations drawn 
up by Paulo Frelre for illiterates in the rural and urban 
areas of the different regions, of , Brazil. 

«, " ■ ' . • 

b. The seao^ phase consists of the choice of key words, 
takeh from., the total number of words collected in the pre- 
ceding phase. " Their selection must be ma^de * in ;accordance 
with the following three criteria: 

- First criterion: ^he rioHhess of the sounds of phonemes. 
One must choose Words containing the basic;sounds o^ the 
language. In Portuguese and Spahish," the syllables that 
make up words have very little variation In the vowel sounds 
and a minimum number of consonant combinations, v^^elre dis- 
covered that si-xteen to twenty words might be enough to 
cover the whole repertpry of sounds. ' • 

Second criterion: phonetic difficulty.. In chposlng- words 
one must bear in mind the phonetic difficulties of the lan- 
guage, arranging them in order of increasing difficulty, so 
the student can progress from the simplest sounds and letters 
towards the most pomplex. The educator's experience and ]per- 
spicacity contribute 'to a better understanding of the problems 
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confronting the illiterate adult learning to read and write 
and reinforce his seJ.f-conf id.ence, an essential factor-in' 
the mastery of these techniques. 

— Third criterion:' the pra^atia content of the word. The 
words included should be r^onant of the social, cultural 
and political contexts. They should provide an emotional 
and inental stimulation; they should be suggestive. -The 
content of the word "hous?', for example, extends far beyond 
the context of daily family life, to Chat of local and 
national housing problems.. The prdvocdtive word "work" is 
related to many of the problems inherent in human exia4;ence; 
exploitation, unemjiloyment, under-employm^nt ^tc. - 

According to the Brazilian Professor Jarbas Maciel* 
such criteria for, the selection of key .words are semeiological: 

"The best key word is the one with the greatest syn- 
tactical value (number or richness of phonemes, degree of 
phonetic difficulty and complexity, degree ot flexibility 
of the* groups of signals, syllables etc), semantic\alue' 
(the degree of intensity of the correspondence oetween the 
word and the thing *it designates), and pragmatic vaJ-UQ (the' 
degree of potential for QonsaieniizatiQn contained in ^thfa • 
word, or the variety of socio-culcural reactions the word 
produces in thc^ person or group employing it)." 

c. The third phase apper.tain$ to the production of teaching 
materials. These materials are of two different types:* one 
cort^sts of a series of pictorial representations of sit- 
uations related*. to the lives of the group members. These 
pictures are presented in\ a series of cards or slides (see 
Appendix II). They act as challenges to the groups. . Th^y are 
coded problem cases, containing elements to be deciphered by 
the groups with the help of the discussion ' leafier .. The dis- 
cussion of them, as can be seen in the commentaries given in 
•the Appendix cited abbve, leads to an. anthropological concept 
of culture chat enables the groups to recognize their value 

^ Jarbas Macdel, "A f uhdamentagao teorica de sistema FaulG 
Freire de educaQ^o" (The theoretical foundiation of the 
Paulo Freire. system of education), Estudos universitarlos, 
Revista de Culture, No. IV, 1963. University of Recife. 
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and to place themselves in a historical context Resulting 
in simultaneous conscientizationvand literacy. Examples are 
taken from local situations but are directed towards. the 

sis of regional and national problems. The key words . 
appear iti these pictures, in ordet of increasing phonemic 
difficulty. A key word mijriequally well applyvto the entire 
situation or to only one of its elements, J 

The other type of teaching material consists of a serieis- 
of cards showing the generative'^ words broken , up into syllables 
(^•g. favela: fa - ve- la) with the phonemic sequences cor-' 
responding to each one: 



fa 


■ fe' ■ 


f i. 


. f o 


fu 


va 


ye 


vi 


yo 


vu 


la , 


le 


* li 


lo 


lu 



Th^se catds are conceived as a means of facilitating pror 
gress in reading and writfhg through- the creative inter- 
vention off the ledrner. 

2. ^ Tihaining of Discussion Leader/Coordinators 

The Jreatest difficulty encountered in any literacy cam- 
paign, amd 'especially in applying this method which demands a 
well-devfeloped sense of .responsibility, is that of training 
.the teanJs of ins true tor^.* — The problems connected witlt their 
training/ are not all purely technical. The main difficulty, 
lies inlcreating a new attitude favouring dialogue in the 
instructors, so that they can act as catalysers within the 
group of participants. According to Freite:* 

"the/ discussion leaders must be converted to an attitude 
favourtoig dialogue so that they actually educate. and do riot 
dqmestwate. As a dialogue is an I— you relationship, it 
has toibe a relationship between, two subjects. Whenever the 
you of /this relationship is turned into a. mere object the 
dialogue is destroyed, and one is now deforming instead of 
educating. This serious task Of education must always be 
accompanied by control, which is also exercised by a. dialogue, 
in order >to forestall the dangerous temptation , of 'anti- • 
dialogue'". 

' ^ ■ ^ ■ 

^ ,Ibidj p. 121. •; " . , " ( ' 
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By dialogue Frelre means. a hoVlzontal A to S relatlon- 
^shlp:- ' " , 



Uader/teache?, learner 

^ . ■ V b' 

dialogue established 

Dialogue springs from criticism and engenders oriHaal 
Judgement. It feeds bn love, humility, hope, faith and * ' 
confidence. When the two pdles of the dialogue are related'! 
thys., in love, hope and mutual faith, they become critical i^ 
their common quest. A sympathetic relationship is set up 
between them. . It' is. only at this paint that commuhication . 
is xreated.' / . 

Anti-'dialogue^ as opposed to dialogue, establishes a 
vertical A over B relationship: ' . . 



dialogue 
broken off 



1 



Antlrdialogue fs lacking In love, and consequently "a - crit- 

the sense that It 'does not engender a spirit of 
ll/tJT' "'^^^^illty, is disheartening, arrogant - 

and jelf-sufficlent. In this process, the "sympathetic"- 
relationship between the poles Is broken off . For these rea- 
passiyrbMngs'°'" cpnnnunlcatlons . It creates 

According to Paulo Frelre, and In order fo minlmlae in- 

wlth^ instructor's roL 

within the group Is generally laid down as follows: respect and 
confidence In th e llllterate-s exper ience, reiectlnn 

and^ anti-reason In our time) Desclees de Br ouver^ Paris, 
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.€raditlonar^Jteacher-pupil relationship and the. practice of* 
dialogue. 'However, the actual technical training (manip- 
u^tion of the visual aids) is not a majbr' problem. A few 
practical sessions teachi this* skill.* The problem lies in 
applying the essence bf the' metljo^: . how can o^ne ensure that 
the teachers share this^philosophical concept and are capable 
of applying it in the manner proposed ^by Paulo Freire? . In 
other words* by respecting the Individual and sustaining a 
dialogue? The Brazilian experiment sHdws the method's 
capacity fpr mobilising recruits (volunteers) . "In Brazil, - 
many school and university teachers volunteered their ser- 
vices. Furthermore, the construction ^of the Aiethod which \ 
^ i$ more or less programmed by means of .the generativje' words 

.and 'the pre*d^ermined subjects for dialogue, ensure that 
basic principles will be respected. 

In short, as the Brazilian experiment shows, tjhe number 
of teachers required to impleiqent Freire *s approach can be 
reduced**to a few well-trained technicians to plan, organize 
and elaborate jprpgr^mmes* ancf to- train the discussion leaders. 
^The^IattS^ may belong to the community selected for literacy 
action,^ the only qualifications heeded, being som^elementary^ 
education, political convictions,. human qualities (intellectual 
alertness, social sensitivity) and residence in the area i^ 
. which they are to work/ * 

To the (Eoordinator of a "cultural circle"* 

This selection of quotations is taken from a circular 
sent ^by Freire to the coordinators of study groups in CHile. 

'*In order to be able to be a good coordinator for a 
*culti^al circle * you need, above all, to have faith in man, 
to believe in his possibility to create, to change things. 
You need to. love. You must be convinced that the fundamental 
^effort of education is the- liberation of man, and never his 
'domestication.* You'^^must be convinced that this liberation 
tak%%. plac6 to the extent that a man reflects* upon himsflf 
^hl^ r'ela>tionship to the World in which, and with which he ^ 
lives. And that it t£ikes place to the extent that, in *con- 
scientizing* himself, he insjerts himself in history* as. a 
subject. >i ' ^ 

"a cultural circle is^ not a school , in the traditional 



Reproduced from Convergence^ Vol. IVj no. 1; 1971. p. 61-362. 
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sense.- In most schools,' the teacher, convipced of ' his wis- 
dom, , which he considers absolute, gives classes to pupils^ 
passive and docile, whose ignorance he also consid*€;js ■ 
absolute . n ■ , \ ... . . ^■ 

"A cultural circle is a live and creative dialogue, in 
which everyone knows some, things anii does not know others, 
in, which all* seeV, together, to know more. 

"This is why you, as the coordinator of. a cultural circl 
^must be humble, so that you can; grow-with the group, instead 
of^ losing your humility and claiming tb direct the group, 
once it Is animated. . * 

' "Dufing discussions, do all you .can to* ensure that the 
entire group participates. Try to learn the namas of the 
group participants, and avoid referring to them simply as ' 
you , , 

„ ■ ^ ' ■ • 

.Whien you askr a question, always direct it to the group, 
unless it is meant to motivate one of the less active 
members. In any case v. however, ask the question ^first and 
only afterwards direct it to' the person whom you hope to 
stimulate ' '•■ - . 

"During the discussion, us,ie answers to reformulate ques- 
tions for the group. Become a -pfart "o'f the group. As much 
as possible make yourself one of the members.. Never talk 
Jnuch .about your personal experiences, except when they offer 
something of interest to the d is cults I'o'n. 

"Even If thecodified material has a content with which ' 
.you are familiar, do not be a slave to it, to the point where 
you force- the group , lo ^f^>llow it . This means that you must 
respect the significance that the group attaches to materials 
It is almost certain that the group, faced with a situation, 
will start by describing it in terms of its own existential 
experience,, which may or may not be that of the 'coordinator. 
Your role is to seek, with the group, to deepen the analysis" 
until the situation presented,, studied as a problem . Is 
avitiaized. ' . " . •' ■ 

"Do not move ah^ad of the group in decodifying the ma- 
terials. Your task is not to analyze for the group, ^ but to 
coordinate the discussion. 

"In any group, there are some who"" talk excessively and 
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others who spe^k'very little. Stimulate both to reach an * 
equilibrium, . . * . • 

"It is Important, indeed indispensable, that you be 
convinced that each meeting with Wour group will leave both , 
you and its members ^nriche^* For thi^, it. is necessary that 
you seek to have a critical postured The more^ you and your 
group are inclined ta study situakiofls as pirobleiris, the more 
critical you will become. This critical posture, which should 
be adopted by you and by the group, will overcome a naive 
consciousness, which loses itself 
as you are convinced that you hav 
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on the periphery, of problems, 
arrived at' their essence." 
- / 

Application of the method^ 



The first task in the "searchM fot "critical consciousness" 
is to turn the illiterate into the spectator of his own reality 
so that be will think about it, Ttiis is done by projecting 
pictures which reproduce hi^'envir onment, his habits ^and his 
real, mythical and religious world, 
becomes his own spectator and that 

tial reality. The procedure for this "conscientization", as 
Freire describes it , as , as follows: 



The illiterate then 
of his specific existen- 



When the first picture displayj.rtg the corresponding 
key word is projected on the screeri, discussioh of the dif- 
ferent aspects of the situation presented Is set In motion. 
It is only when the group* helped by the leader, has ex- 
hausted the analysis (de-coding) of the situation presented, 
that the educator proceeds to visualizatloi) of the key-word, 
that is, to its visual presentation, and not to its memori- 
zation. Once the ke]^ word has been presented and the semantic 
corre3pondence between this word and the object it designates 
has been established, the pupil is shotm the word, without 
the corresponding object, on another slide, board at shot 
(if it is a still film)^ Immediately afterwards, the same 
word is presented divided into syllables, which the illiter- 
ate generally refers to as "pieces." When these*pieces have 
been properly seen and analysed, one proceeds to the visual 
presentation of the phonemic sequences cori^esponding to the 



This section is taken from ".I' education pratique de la 
liberte "(Education ^ practice of freedom), p. 121-125. 
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syllables of the wo^being studied. These sequences are 
at first studied separately, then presented simultaneously; 
leading in a final' analysis, to the discovery of vcwels. 
The card showing the grouped sequences is chilled the "dis- 
covery card." And rt is by means of this card that the human 
being, by a semantic process., discovers the mechanism of 
word formation by the combination of phonemes, in a. syllabic 
language such as Portuguese. > 

. By assimilating this mechanism* critically, .and not simplv 
by relying on his memory, which would not reaillt in true 
assimilation, the pupil starts to work-out his own system of 
graphic signs. He then, with the greatest of ease, begins to 
compose words by combining the phonemes he- has been shown 
from the very first day In the analysis of three-syllable' 
words. • ^ ^ ' . 

The word Ucolo (brick)', selected as the first key word 
is. Illustrated by the picture of a building site. After 
every aspect of the picture has been discussed, the se- 
mantic correspondence between the word'and the object it 
designates is established. Once the word has been seen in 
the picture, it is shown without the corresponding object: ■ 
tzjolo.. Next it is split up: ti - Jo .- lo. Immediately 
after this presentation of the pieces, the study of • phonemic 
sequences begins. Starting with the fir^t syllable, tl, the " 
group is encouraged to discover the entire family of sounds 
resulting from the combination of its intial consonant with 
the other vovels. Then the group discovers a second family, 
through the presentation of 'jo', and finally reaches the 
third through the syllable 'lo'. , . ' 

When the sequence of phonemes is projected, the group 
recognizes only the syllable of the word it has already seen: 
(ta.,- te - t% - to - tu,; ja - je - ji - jo - ju, la - le - 
11-- lo - In). Once the 'ti' of the' key word .'tijolo'' has^ 
been recognized, the group is asked to compare it with the\ 
other syllables, which leads to the discovery that, although) 
they all begin identically, they finish differently. Con- ( 
sequently they cannot all be -ti'. The same procedure is 
followed with the syllables 'jo' and 'lo' and their families. 

•After each family of sounds has been explored, reading 
exercises are given in order to fix the new syllables. At 
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this point, the three sequences are shown simultaneously on 
the discovery cards:- 

ta - *te - ti - to - tu 

ja - "je - ji - jo - ju 

la - le li - lo - lu 

After reading them horizontally and vertically, learning 
to discriminate between the different sounds, the gtoup - 
nat the leader -starts to make an oral syhthesis. One 
after the ,other% all 'the participants begin to 'make up' 
words with -the various combinations available: 

tatu (an animal), luta (struggle) , lajota (platform) 
^ Tito (first name), lojia (shop) , tela (cloth), etc. 

After the oral exercises, in which discovery is rein-- 
foiced by practice, the adult begins in the very first 
session, to practise writing. Starting from the second 
sessi5n, each adult is asked to bring to class a list of all 
th^ words he has been able to make up by combining the 
phonemes he knows. Whether the words. have any meaning or 
not is not important. What 'dbes matter is the discovery of 
the mechanism' by which phonemes are combined.' Verification 
of the words composed in t\\^3 way is carried out by the 
group- with the help of the leader, and not by the latter 
with the help bf the group. ^ 

in the Brazilian experiment, the words with meaning 
were called expres&ions of thought and those withoutt 
dead 'expressions.' It frequently happened that certain 
adults, after assimilatifig the phonemic mechanism by means 
of the discovery card, wrote down words containing complex 
plionemes: tra^. . . . . , pll.,...., which they had 'not yet- been 
taught. How can one explain the fact that an illiterate 
can, in so shor^t a time, write wordjs composed of complex 
phonemes, before he has even studied them? Paulo Freire 
replies: It is because^, on'ce he has mastered* the 

mechanism* of combining phonemes he has tried, and succeeded, 
in expressing himself graphically, in the sapie way that 
he speaks.*' ^ 



^ Ihidj - p. 125. 



We have just seen that, in this approach, each word 
corresponds to a, sociological situation. Thus, discussion 
leads the cultural circle to dwell on its life and its 
existential realities, its latent and disorganized knowledge, 
to see them through the agency of the information contributed 
by the others, and by the group leader,, and to organize this 
knowledge affter criticism , of its different aspects. A 
cultural circle session. can be compared to a session of group 
psycho-analysis, an attempt to reveal the hidden motives 
influencing man's behaviour. This pedagogy of dialogue 
enables a man to recognize, dialectically , his. life as a ian, 
a worker , an agent of prpdu^on, a shopkeeper, a father, a 
syndical leader, an elector, etc.. while making use of hid 
newly acquired aptitudes for communication, his reading and 
writing. * . 

Just as this method helps the illiterate* to strengthen 
h£s awareness of his problems. and of his human condition - 
as a subject - so it contributes to the increase of active 
members of society rather than isolated individuals.' The 
example of an ex-illiterate who. after attending the cultural 
circle sessions, declares that he no longer belongs to tTie 

mass but to the 'people', is highly significant. In so 
saying, he has chosen to participate in the making of deci- 
sions, which only the people can do. One 6f Freire's pro- 
jects, on observing the interest and enthusiasm of the par- 
ticipants in the cultural circles was to prepare materials for 
a type of education in which there would be room for what 
Aldous Huxley has called "the art of dissociating ideas". 

He considered this art to be -the antidote to the prop- 
aganda attempting to domesticate the people dispersed by 
the constantly expapding information media. Freire's 
ideas on the necessity of combating the information medias 
alienating influence on. man are similar to thos6 expressed 
by the International Commission on Educational Development: 

For the development of mass-communication media has pro- 
vided political and economic authorities with extraordinary 
instruments for conditioning the individual, in whatever 
capacity we consider him. and especially as a consumer and 
as a citizen. The latter must tWefore be able to combat 
the risk of pe^-sonality-alienation involved in the more 
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obsessive forms of propaganda and publicity, and in the be- 
havioural conformity which may be imposed ou him from the 
outside, to the detriment of his genuine needs and his in- 
tellectual and emotional identity". 

Challenging situations, ranging, from simple commercial 
. propaganda, to ideological propaganda should be discussed in 
the cultural circles. 

The aim of these anti-propaganda sessions was to help 
the people discover the difference between education and 
propaganda. This project was never put into practice. TThe 
political events of 1964 closed , the cultural circles and 
resulted in Fireire's departure* from his native land. 

IV. THE METHOD AS APPLIED IN CHILE AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the preceding pages we have seen how Paulo Freire's 
method, which is also known as the "psycho-social" method, 
was gradually perfected during ^le period of its application 
in Brazil.' However , aside from the undisputed theoretical 
value of Freire's educational conception, available docu- 
ments and data on the results achieved during this experiment 
are far from enabling us to evaluate the effectiveness of 
this method in either the cognitive or the affective domain. 

Of the Latin-American countries other than Brazil that 
have api)lied Freire's method, Chile may be taken as an 
example. An experiment of this type? was carried out there 
for the first time in 1966, in the "Community 'and Basic 
Education Centres", at a time when adult education and 
literacy activities were not yet coordinated and directed 
by one organization affiliated to the Ministry of Education. 
At the present time, the entire literacy and adult education 
policy is"" closely related to the development targets of 
the Chilean Peoples' Union Government. Its main, task is 
that of transforming thie existing economic, political, social 
and cultural structures. 

In conformity with this priority, the structure of 
adult education in Chile is as follows: 

, • . . - ■ 'ii^ 

' S^r* ^f^^^^ the world of 'education today and 

tomoVTO,, Paris, 1972. xvl, 315 ,p. figs, graphs, tables. 
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- General educatiorij lasting three years; 

- Education in the humanities and science j lasting- 
four years; ' 

- Techno -vocational education 9 differing as to content 
and duration. 

Literacy, as such, is taught only in theT course of the 
first four months of the first year. It is during" this 
period that Freire's "psycho-social" method, adapted to the 
Chilean situation, is used. The Chilean example was fairly 
significant of its kind, since the gei^ral policy of the 
.country was not essentially incompatible with the adoption 
of Freire's method; the mobilization .of the people by means 
of a "conscientization" campaign was directed and supported 
by the socialist^^ government of the Peoples' Union. The 
Chilean experiment, like that of Brazil, did not provide ade- 
quate quantitative data allowing^systematic evaluation of the 
method's Impact. In spite of the relatively low rate of il- 
literacy in Chile (11.7%) and government support for literacy 
programmes through "conscientization", the problems of drdp- 
out among the participants has not yet been solved. It is 
therefore indispensable, in prder to know the effectiveness o 
the method, that comparable studies e^loying different ap- 
proaches, bAtk traditional and functional, be carried out in 
varying socio-political contexts. _ 

' f"""' introduction of this pedagogy of cultural 

action implies an overhaul of the value systems established 
in a social context polarized as regards class. For Paulc 
Freire, development is not restricted to purely technical, 
political or ecpnomic aspects, but also -requires the transi- 
tion from one mentality to another. A group of adults Is 
always defined in time an^ space. • It has an "individuality" 
distinguishing it from other human groups situated in another 
time, another place, another context. Awareness of this 
fact conditions all , the forms of intervention which we could 
wish to exert on this group. In fact, the introduction of " 
reading and writing techniques within the framework of this 
pedagogy is a kind of intervention^ since its principal aim 
is not instruction, but "conscientization", the individual's 
awakening to the consciousness of the position he occupies 
in nature, time and society. The success of this inter- 
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vention depends above ^11 on the "coordinator who is hot 
asked to t^^ach facts, regardless of their casuaiities and 
interaction, or to e^cpress personal opinions, but to arouse 
in the participants desire to question themselves on the 
'rudiments' of everyday life, in order to emerge from it. 
The motivation of Z'conscientization" stems from the partici- 
pants* dialogue, in which each one discovers the significance 
of genera'tive concepts. Nevertheless, this inevitably re- 
sults in political participation and the formation of commun- 
ity "brganizations and labour syndicates , This type of in- 
volvement in general is scarcely encouraged, nor even allowed 
—by— the systems in ^ force in almoist the whole of the Third 
World.. 

Freire claims, moreover, that a valid education should 
assist the individual to become a subject, to establish 
new man/man and man/world relationships, to shape his culture 
and to take part in history. A true education is thus one 
which emancipates the individual instead of standardizing 
and subjugating him. 
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APPENDIX I 



LIST OF KEY'WOEDS 

Seventeen Icey-words listed below have been taken from 
the universal vocabulary p.ut together in the State of Rio, 
and are also valid for Guanabara State. 

They are cited without the pictures of actual situations 
illustrating them,- simply to show a few of the aspects 
analysed in discussions. *i 

,1. FAVELA (shanty-town) 

Basic necessities: Housing, Food*, Clothing, Health and 
Education. 

Here^ once again, with the word favela, the procedure 
described previously *f or the word ti^olo (brick) will be 
outlined briefly. 

Once the situation projected, on the screen has been 
analysed, the problems of housing, food, clothing, health ' 
and education in a shanty-town have been discussed, .and the 
participants have discovered the implications of the faoela, 
one proceeds to visualize the word, pointing out its se- 
mantic conte\it. . , ^ 

A slide is then projected in which the word appears 
on .its own; FAVELA. Immediately afterwards, the word is 
shown divided into syllables: ' - 

FA - VE - LA ^ * ' 

Then the phonemic sequence: FA- FE - FI - FO - FU 

Next: VA ~ VE - VI - VO - VU . 

Then: ^ LA - LE - LI - LO - LU ^ ' , — 
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Finally the three sequences together: are shown on a dls- 

^/covery card; 

FA FE FX 'fO FU 
VA VE - VI VO VU 
LA' LE LI LO LU 



The-group then begins to make up words with the com- 
binations available. - ' 



2. CHUVA (rain) 

Topics for discussion! 




DO (plough). 
Tdpics i^oT discussion: 



TERRENO (iand^ , > 
Topics f orxiiscussion: 



5, COMIDA (food) 

Topics for discussion: 



6.' BATUQUE (popular dance) 
Topics for discuss ion ^ 



Influence of the ambient 
environment on h\iman life. 
The climatic factor in^^ 
subsistence economy. Regio- 
nal disparities in Brazil. 



The value of human labour . 
Man and technology: the pro- 
cess of transforming nature. 
Work -and captial. Land re- 
form. 



Economic domination. Lati- 
f'undium (large estates). 
Irrigation. Natural resources 
Protection of the national 
heritage.. 



Malnutrition. Local and 
national hunger. Endemic 
diseases and infant mortal- 
ity. 



Popular culture. Academic 
t^ulture. Cultural aliena- 
tion. 
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PO^O (well) 

Topics for discussion: 



BICICLETA (hiJ^cle) \ 
Topics for 'dlscus^loh: 



TRABALHO (work) 
Topics for dijscussibn: 



SALARIO (wages) 
Topics for discussion: 



PROFISSAO (job) ' 
Tqpicjs for discussion: 



Health and endemic diseases 
HcLalth education. Problems 
of conveying water. 



Problems of Transport. 
Collective transport. 



. The process of transforming 
nature. Enhancing man's 
vajue .through work. Manual, 
intellectual and techno- 
logical work. Handicrafts. 
Dichotomy: manual/injiellec- 
tual work. 



Economics-. Man's position: 
remuneration for work, 
salaried. and non-salaried 
work; minimum wage, w^ge 
scale. * " * 



Social problems. Industry. 
Social classes and social 
mobility. Syndicalism. 
Strikes. 



GOVERNO (government) 
Topics for discussion: 



MANGUE (marsh) 

^^pics for discussion: 



Politics. Political power 
/three kinds of potJrer) . The 
roie of the people in the 
organfzation of power. Popu- 
lar participation. 



Marsh dwellers. Paternalism. 
**Assistantialism". H;iman 
progress from an object sit- 
uation to a subject situa^ 
tion. / 
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14. • ENGENHO (sugar-cane plantation^ 



. Topics tor discussion: 



The economic history of 
Brazil • Monoculture • Large 
^estates* Lahd reform* 



15. ENXADA (spade) ' ^ 
Topics for discussion: 



Land reform and agricultural 
credit. Technology and re- 
form. 



16. TIJOLO (brick) " 

Topics fbf/discussion: 



Urban reform, ba^c problems. 
Planning . Inter-relation 
of different reforms. 



17. RIQUEZA- (wealth) 

Topics far discussion: 



Brazil's position in the 
world. Comparative study of 
wealth and poverty. Rich 
versus poor. Rich, nations 
versus poor nations. Domi- 
nating and dominated countries < 
Developed and under-developed 
nations • Nationals emanci- 
pation. J Effective inter- 
national aid and World Peace « 
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APPENDIX IT » 
* 

PICTURES OF JTTUArlOyr 



First Picture . ». " 

14A:J in the world, participating in the WORLD: NATURE'^ 
A!^D instruction ^ ^^^unr.^ 



In discussingfthis picture, man wilL be stidied as- a • 
related being par^ excellence, and a distinction will be 
drawn between two worlds, the world of nature and the world 
of culture. The groulp wiH be taught to perceive that man's 
normal isituation is to be in the world and also* to participate 
^ in the world.. Man is a creative and re-creative being, who 
will modify reality by his work. Next come, simple questions, 
such as:.. Who makes the^well? Why is it made? How is^it made? 
Wh^n? The same questions are ^then applied to the"^ other parts 
of the picture. In this way two fundamental notions are 

, brqught to light: necessity and wor?:. .Cultui^e is understood 
at its Ibwest level, as subsistence. The man has made a well 

' because he needed water. He has majle it by §^stabliihing a 
relationship with the world, which becomes the object of his 
knowledge. Through /his work, he subrHits the world' to a pro- 
cess of transformation. Jn the same O^ay, he builds a house, 
makes his clothes and fashions his implements* After this 
comes discussion with the group^ choosing simple , concrete 
" terms, on the relationships betx^een men- ^These should not 

•n-^e pictured a^ domination or transformation of the type 
that*has jti%^ been analysed , but as the affirmation of man 

• as a subject. I ' - • . , 
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Second "Picture 

NATURE^ MEDIATOR. OF DIALOGUE 



In the previous discussion, we analysed the relationships 
between men, which are relationships between" subjects and 
canriiot be relationships of doalnation; il\e^ group is there- 
fore prei^ared at this stage to analyse dialogue, communi- 
cation between men and the meeting of more than one con- 
s&iousness. It is prepared to understand thet.yorld*s role 
of mediator in this conounlcatlon and, finally, to reflect 
on the foundations of dialogue; love, humility, hope, judge- 
ment, the spirit of creation./ ^\v. " 

« 

The next three pictures form a series, and their analysis 
completes an understanding of the concept dof culture, while 
permitting discussion of ochei: 4-niportant aspects at the same 
time. . ■ ■ J 
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Tnivd Picture ^ 
THE. PRimTIVE HUNTER 



Discussion of this>'picture should start by distinguishing 
what belongs to nature from what belongs to culture, "Culture 
say the participants, "is represented here by the arrows, or 
by the feathers worn by the Indian." I^en asked whether .. 
the feathers do not belong to natyre, they always reply, 
"As long as the feathers are on the bird, they belong to 
nature; but when a man has killed a bird, taken its feathers 
and put them together by his work, they are no longer a part 
of natore, .but of culture," We haves, heard such a reply dn 
.many occasions, in diff^Vent parts of the country. By 
drawing, a distinction between the historicd-culfural level 
-of the huhtier and their- own level, the group members reach 
an awafeiiess of what a primitive culture is. They discover 
that, in lengthening his arms 6y five to ten metres by means- 
^^^-^of an inetrutnent he has made, sd that already he is no longer 
ob^-iged to catch his prey with his hands, he has accomplished 
a cultural^^SzrtionT "^iEn communicating to younger generations 
not only the way in which this instrument works, but also 
the ascent technology of its manufacture, he*^ Accomplishes 
, an educational action. Discussion follows on the workings 
of education in a primitive society where there is no 
question uf illiteracy as we know it. The students perceive 
immediately that an illiterate is one who lives in a. primi- 
tive society, unable to> master the^skills of writing and 
reading. For some, this new awareness is dramatic. 
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Fourth Picture 

THE CULTURED HUNTER 



When this picture Is projected on the screen, the partici- 
pants Identify the hunter with a man of dheir own cultural 
level, even though they are illiterate. One points out to 
them the technological progress represented by the gun as 
opposed to the bow ^nd arrow. Man*s increasing potential 
for entering into a relationship with the world and for 
incessantly transforming it by means of his creative spirit 
and his work is analysed. Such transf oriiation is signifi- 
ucant only in so fat; as it contributes to nan's humanization 
and becomes a part of his liberation. Fiially, the effects 
of education on development are examined. 
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Fifth Fiatupe 
' . THE FELINE^ BEAST OF PREY 



In this series of pictures - of hunters , we hoped to teach 
the difference of cultural level between the first two, and 
the ontological difference between both of. them and the 
third. ObviouslV, we shall not mention di^f ference pf cul- 
tural level or o'ntological difference, in cultural circles. 
The people, however, perceive these differences 'in their 
oi^m language and in their own way. We shall never forget 
oqe illiterate in Brasilia who confidently asserted: "Of 
the three, only thfe two men ate really hunters. They are 
hunters because first they accomplish a cultural action and 
then they hunt. (He forgot to say only that they also 
accomplish a cultural action by hunting). As f.o r the third 
the cat, equally removed from, any form of culture both before 
and after the hunt, it^ is not a hunter, but a persecuter. ' 
His distinction betv;een hunter and persecuter was a subtle 
one, b^ut basically,- the fundamental notion of accomplishing 
a cultural action was well understood. 

These discussions produced many precious observations 
on the subject of animals and men, the power of creation, 
..freedom. Intelligence, instinct, education and teaching.' 
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Sixth Piature 

MAl( TRANSFORMS NAWhS' BY HIS WORK 



Discussion starts when the drawing is projected. What 
do we see? What are th^se men making? "They are work1n.> 
clay everyone answers. "They are in the process of trans- 
forming a natural materia] by their -work," say a few After 
many comments connected with the topic of work (and some 
will even mention the joy of making beautiful things, as did 
an^o^J" Brasilia) one asks whether such labour can produce 

'^"Iturg? They reply that this is possible: for 
example, a vase, a storage jar, or any recipient. 
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THE VA3Ej PRODUCED EY'^'yi:J^S WORK FRO^-t A MTURAL MATERIAL 



It was with emotion, in the Recife Cultural Club, t^iat 
we heard an enthusiastic declare, during discussion 

of this picture: can perform an act of culture; I knox^7 
how to make a vase like that;." Many participants say of ' 
the flowers in the vase, "Flowers are things of nature, 
but the decorative bouquet is an act of culture." 

At this point, discussion defines something that has 
been latent from the start, the"^* aesthetic aspect of 
creation. This notion will be strengthened by the next pic- 
ture, when we come to analyse the meaning:- of culture' at 
the level of spiritnaal aspirations. 
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Eigtk Fiotupe 
POETRY 



First of alii the discussion leadet reads the text pro- 
jected on the screen, s jowly, * "This is a poem,'' the audi- 
ence generally declares. One then .explains to the group that 
this is a popular work, written by a simple man' of^ the people. 
The ensuing discussion decides whether poetry is culture or 
not. "It is. an act of culture like the yase., " they say, 
/TDut different from the vase." In the course of discussion 
they realize that poetic expression results from a different 
aspiration, and that it does not take shape in the same way. 
After discussing the different aspects of artistic creation, 
wheth^er popular or erudite, atid not necessarily restricted to „ 
poetry, tbe group leader reads the text a-gain and^submits it 
for group discusb.Lorl . 

Text: The terri^L^ itu.nic 

And radio :ac^ ^/.Uv 

Signify terr,;. 

Ruin and calamity. Would not be destroyed^ 



bomb If warvstopped 

And all were ufiite*!. 
Our world of todav 
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CAHAWO-ATlViPADE 
SICNIFICAM THWOH 
RUINA E CAlAMIDAPi 



SC ACABASSEM COM A CUOM 
C TUDO FICAS$E UNIDO 
ONOSSOMUNDODCINVIE 
"^0 SCRIA OEiSTHUlDo 
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iJinth Piatupe 



TYPES OF BEHA VIOR 



By means of this picture, we hoped to analyse types 
of behavior from a cultural point, of > view? and then to dis^ . 
cuss, resistance to change. 

' • The picture shows a "gau.cho" from the South, and a 
"vaqueiro"^ from the north-east of Brazil, each one dressed 
•in hi^s own way. By. speaking about their clothes, we reach 
discussion of certain aspects of their behavior. One day, 
in a cultural— club in the south of Brazil, we heard the 
following remark: ''Here we see the traditional customs of 
two pares of Brazil, the south and the north-east, as , 
regards dress. But before this tradition was established,., 
it vas necessary to dress like this: one has warm clothes 
because of the climate of his region, and the other. has stout 
leather clothing to protect himself from the thorny veger 
tation of the north— ^,ast. Sometimes a necessity disappears,: 
but a tradition remains." » " 

. Analysis of this situation was. always informative, as 
was that of the other pictures. We obtained what we desired; 
a consideration of different types of behavior , as varied 
manifestations of culture. . . - ' 



Mounted cattle-herders. 
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Tenth Picture ' 

A CULTURAL CLUB, IN ACTION. SYNTHESIS^ OF PREVIOUS. 
DISCUSSIONS 



•The picture represents a Cultural Club in action. The 
participants easily recognize themselves in the picture shown 
on the 'screen. Discussion opened by considering culture 
as the systematic acquisition of knowledge, and the demo- 
cratization of culture as part of the wider pifocess of 
fundamental demogvatization which existed .in Brazil at that 
time. 

"The democratization of culture, "said one of these 
anonymous illiterates, full of wisdom, one day, should- 
start with what others decida ax>.d want for us." 

After these debates on culture and its democratization, 
we analysed the organization of a Cultural Club, its dynamism 
the creative force of dialogue' and mental awakening. These 
aspects were > discussed on two different evenings, and the 
participants became more and more strongly motivated, ready 
to begin literacy the following day, as they then pictured 
it as the key that" would open the doors of written communi- 
cation* for thfsm, 
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Only in this way can literacy acquire meaning. It be- 
comes the consequence of man's first thoughts on his own 
powers of reflection, his pos.ition in the world, the world 
itself, his work, his ability to transform the world and the 
meeting of minds; and, finally, on literacy itself ,^which 
c#a^es to be something external to. man and becomes his own 
petsonal problem, which will issue from him and his own 
creation, in the relationship he establishes with the world. 

Literacy wotk seems to^ us valid only in this way, when 
its true meaning is understood by man as a force capable of 
transforming the world. It is only in this way that literacy 
can be justified: in so far as man, by discovering the rela- 
tivity of ignorance and learning while he is as yet illiterate 
can banish one of the levers with which the usurping elite 
manipulates him. It is only iii this way that literacy ac- 
quires its whole v^lue: in so far as it makes full use of 
man's effort of reflection on himself and the world in which 
he lives, in order to reveal to him that the world belongs 
to him toos and that his work is not a punismerit inherent 
in' his human condition^ Imt a means of loving - and of 
helping the world to become a better place, f ^ i 



Appendix 1 & 2 are taken from Paulo Freire-'s work: 
oat-ion pratique de la l-iberte . Paris, -Les editions du Cerf, 
1971. ' - ' ' . 
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M.E S S A G E 



THE mw Lmmv process as cultural 

ACTIOW FOR FREEPOM 

^- by 



This article is a concise statement. of the 
author's view of the purposfe of education and the^ 
means throCigh which it can be ^realized. 

It is 4>arfof a longer epsay planned by Freire 
while a Fellow at^.the Center for thevStudy of De- 
velopment and Social Change, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts , U.STA. ^ 

It is reproduced here with the permission of 
the Harvard Eduoational Eevieidj where the article^ 
first appeared in v. 40, No.. 2, of May 1970, 
and the Center for the Study of Development and 
Social Change , * , 
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PART I: --Every, educational practice implies a concept of 
man and the .world . • ■ ' 

Experience teaches us,, not to assume that the obvious 
is clear,ly understood r- Sd it is with the truism with which 
we begin: All educational practice in^dies a theoretical 
stance on the educator's part. This stance in turn implies - 
sometimes jnore, some time* less explicitiy --^n interpreta- 
tion of man and the world;- It could not be otherwise » The 
process of men's orientation .in 'tlie world involves not- just 
the association of sense images, as 'for animals. It involves, 
above all, thought -language; that is, tfie possibility of 
thp act of knowing through his praxis, by- which man trans- 
forms reality. For man, this process of orientation in the 
world can be.understood neither as a purely subjective event, 
nor as an objective or mechanistic one, but only as an event 
in which subjectivity and objectivity are united. Orienta- ' 
tion in the world, so understo&d, places th^ question of - 
the purposes of action at the level of critical perception 
of reality. , 
*< ■ 

If, for animals, orientation in the world means adapta- 
tion to the warld, for man it means humanizing the world by 
transforming it. For animals there is no historical sense, 
no options or values in their orientation in the world; for 
man there is both an historical and a value dimension. • Men 
have the sense-'of "project," in contrast to the instinctive 
routines of animals. . ^ ~ . 

Tlie action of men without objectives, whether the ob- 
jectives are right or wfeqg, iiQrthical or demythologized , 
naive or critical,, is not praxis , -though it may be orienta- " 
tion in the world. Anri noL being praxis, it is action ig- 
norant bouli of its own process and of its aim. The inter- 
relation of tlje awareness of aim and of process is the 
basis for planning action, which implies methbds, objectives 
and value options. 

Teaching adults to read and write must be seen, analyzed 
and understood in this way. Th^ critical analyst will dis- 
cover in the methods and texts used by educators and stu- • 
dents practical value options which betray a philosophy of 
man, well or poorly outlined ,• coherent or incoherent. Oni« ' 
someone with a mechanistic mentality ,. which Marx would call • 
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'^grossly materialistic," could reduce adult literacy learning 
to a purely technical 'action. Such a naive approacji would 
be: Incapable of perceiving that technique itsej-f^as an in- 
strument of anen in their orientation >ln the world is not • 
neutral. ^ ' • ' 

We shall try, however, to prove by analysis, the self-evi- 
dence of our statement. Let us consider the case of orimers 
used- as the basic texts, for tea^rhing adults to read and 
write. Let us futther propose , two di;0tinct types: a poorly 
done primer and a good "one, according to the genre's own 
criteria. Let us even suppose that the author.of the good 
primer based the selection of its generative words* on a 
prior knowledge of which words have the greatest resonance 
for the learner (a practice not commonly found', through It 
does exist). ■ * 

Doubtlessly, such an author is already far beyond the 
colleague who composes his primer with words he himself 
chooses in his own library. Both authors, however, are 
identical in ,jbl fundamental way. In feach.case they themselves 
decompose the given gener^ttive words ^d from the syllables 
create^* new words. With these words, in turn, the authors 
form simple sentences and> little by little, small stories, 
the so-called reading lessons. 

Let us say that the author of 'the second primer, going 
OQe step further, suggests that the teachers who use it 
initiate discussions about one or another word, sentence, or 

: • : : 0 • • 

}k • ■ * . 

In languages like Portuguese or "^Spanish, words .are com- 
posed sylXabically. Thus, every non-monosyllabic word 
is, tedxnically, generative^ ^±n the sense that other words 
can be constructed from its de-composed syllables'. For 

. ' a word to be authentically generative,' however, certain 
conditions must be present wHlch. will be discussed in a 
later secti£>n of this essay. CAt. the phonetic level the 
term generative word is p'roperly applicable only with re- 
gard to a sound-syllabic reading methodology, while the 
thematic application is universal. See Sylvia Ashton- 
Vlarner^ 3 Teacher ^ fori a differet^t treatment of the concept 
of generative words at the themaWfc level - Editor!] 
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- text ^/ith their students . 



ConsJLdering either of these hypothetical cases we may 
legitlinately conclude that there is an implicit concept of 
mahp.n the-prlmer'3 method and content, whether it is recog- 
nised by, the authors or not.^ This concept can be reconstruc- 
ted from various angles.. We'begiriwith the f; t , inherent 
in the* idea and use of the primer, that it is the teacher who 
chooses the words and proposes them to the learner. Insofar 
as the prither is the mediating object between the teacher and 
studfents, and the students are to .be ^filled" with words tha 
teachers have chosen, one can easily detect a first important 
dimension of the image of man which here begins to. emerge. 
It is the profile of a man whose consciousness is "spatia- 
lized," and must be "filled" or "fed" in order to know. This 
same conception led Sartre, criticizing the notion that "to 
know is to eat," to exclaim: " 0 philosophie aliimntaive 

This "digestive" concept of knowledge so common in 
current educational practice, is found very clearly in the * 
primer^'*. Illiterates are considered " under-nourished," not 
in the literal sense in which many of them really are, but 
because they lack the %read of the spirit". Consistent with 
tfre conc6|>t of knowledge as .food, illiteracy is conceived 
of as a "poison herb", intoxicating and debilitating persons 
who cannot read or write. Thiis, much is said about the 



* Jean Paul Sartre, Situations I (Paris : Librarie Gallimard, 
1947) , p; 31. . 

Tlie digestive concept of knowledge is suggested^ by "con*-' 
J:? trolled readings", by classes which consist only in 

lectures; by the use of memorized dialogues in language 
learning; by bibliographical notes which indicate not 
only which chapter, but which lines and words are -to be 
read; by die meth<xls of evaluating the students' pro- 
gress in learning. . 



"eradication" of illiteracy to cure the disease,'* In this 
way, deprived of their character as linguistic signs con-- 
stitutive of man's thought-language, words are transformed 
into mere "deposits of vocabulary" - the bread, of the .spirit 
which the, illiterates are to "eat" and "digest," 

This "nutritionist" view of knowledge perhaps also explains 
the humanitarian character of certain Latin American adult 
literacy campaigns. If millions , of men are illiterate, 
"starving for letters," "thirsty for words", the word must 
he br.ought to them to save them from "hunger" and "thirst", 
The word, according to the naturalistic concept of conscious- 
ness implicit in the primer, must be "deposited," not born 
of the creative effort of the learners. As understood in 
this concept, man is a passive being, the object of the pro- 
cess of learning to read and write, and ilot its subject. As 
object his task is to "study" the so-called reading lessons,, 
which in fact are almost completely alienating arid alienated, 
having so little, if anything, to do with the student's 
socio-cultural reality, ' - 

It would be a truly interesting study to analyze the 
reading texts being* used in private of official/adult literacy 
campaigns in rural and urban Latin America, It/ would not 
be unusual to find among such texts sentences ^d readings 



* See Paulo Freire, "La alfabetizacion de a<^ultos , critica 
de su vision ingenua; compreension de su vision critica," 
in IntvoduQoiSn a la AaaiSn Cultiiral (Santiago: ICIRA, 
;969), ' ' 

^* There are two noteworthy exceptions among these primers: 
(1) in Brazil, Viver e Lutav^ developed fly a team of 
specialists of the Basic Education Movement, sponsored 
by- the National Conference of Bishops, (Thi& reader be- 
came the object of controversy after it ifas banned as 
subversive by the then governor of Guanabara, Mr, Carlos 
Lacc'.rda, in 1963) (2) in Chile, the ESPIGA collection, 
despite some small defects. The collectilon was organized 
by Jefatura,de Planes Extraordinarios de Educaci^n de 
Adultos , of the Public Education Ministry, 
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like the following- random samples:* 
A qsa S da cxoe ' ' "The wing is of the bird" 

Evd Viu a i4Va - "Eva saw the grape." 

0 galo oanta - ; "The cock crows/' 

0 daahorro ladra - "The dog barks •"! 

* * ■ 

■ -MaHa gosia doe mimais - "Mary like$ animals-" 

Joao auida das arvores - "John take^ care of the 
- ^ trees,". 
' ' ^' >• J " ' ' 

0 pat de CarlinhoGi se ahama Antonio. C^linhos S m 
bom meninoj hem apmportado e estwdiioso -"Charleses father's 
name Is i/^tonio. Charles Is a good, well^-bdhaved , and 
studious tboy." - ^ . j 

Ada deu q. dedo'ao urubul Duvido^ Ada de^ o dedo a arara** 

Se vaaS trabalha oom mccptelo e prego^ tefiha cuidado para 
nao fura^; o dedo. - 'l}\^ou hammer a nail, be careful not 
to smash 'your finger. - 



"Peter did not know how to read. Peter was ashamed. One 
day, Peter went to schooled registered for ja^ night course. 
Peter 's teacher was. very good. Peter knows how to' read now. 
Look at Peter's .face. CThese lessons are generally illustrated:. 
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Since at the timfe this, essay was written tljie writer did not 
have, access to the primers, and was, therefore, vulnerable 
to recording phrases imprecisely or to confusing the author 
of one or another primer, it was thought b^st not to iden- 
tify thte authors or the titles of the book^. 

The English here would be nonsensical, as i;^ the Portuguese, 
the point being, the emphasis on the consonant d. 

The author may evert have added here, "... If, however, this 
shojild happen, put a little mercurochrome. " 
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Peter is smiling. He is a happy man. He already 
has a good job. Everyone ought to follow his 
example," 



In saying that Peter is smiling because he knows how to 
read, that he is happy because he now has a good job, and 
that he is an example for all to follow, the authors* establish 
a relationship between knowing how to read and getting good 
jobs which, in fact, cannot be borne out. This naivete re- 
veals, at least, 3k failure to perceive the structure not only 
of illiteracy, but of social phenomena in^generalr Such an 
approach may admit that these phenomena exist, but it cannot 
perceive their relationship to the structure of the society 
in which they are found, it is .as, if these phenomena were 
mythical, above and beyond concrete' situations, or the re- 
sults of the intrinsic inferiority of a certain class of men. 
Unable to grasp contemporary illiteracy as a typical manifest- 
ation of the "culture of silence," directly related to under- 
developed structures, this approach cannot offer an objective, 
critical response to the challenge of illiteracy. Merely 
teaching men to read and write does not work miracles; if 
there are not enough jobs for ^jnen able to work, teaching 
more men to read and write will not create them. - 

H 

One of these readers presents among its lessons the 
following two texts on consecutive pages without relating * 
them. The first is about May 1st , the. Labor Day holiday, 
on which worke^rs commemorate their strugg*les. It does not 
say htDW -or whete these are- commemorated, or what the nature 
of the historical conflict was. The main theme of the second 
lesson ±s holidays. ^ It says that "on these days people ought 
to go to the beach to swim and sunbathe.,.," Therefore, if 
May 1st is a holiday, and if on holidays people should go 
to the, beach, the conclusion is that the workers should go 
swimming on Labor Day, instead of meeting with their unions 
in the public squares to discuss their problems. 

Analysis of these texts reveals , then, a simplistic 
vision of men, of their world, of th6 relationship between 
the two, and of the literacy process which unfolds in that 
world. ' ^ ^ 
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A asa e da ave^ Eva viu a uva^ o galo oanta^ - and o 
j*a<*horro late^ are linguistic contexts which, when mechanically- 
memorized and repeated^ are deprived of their authentic di- 
mension as thought-language in dynamic interplay with reality. 
Thus impoverished, they are not authentic expressions of the 
world. 

Their authors do not recognize in the poor classes the 
ability to know and even create the texts which would ejcpress 
.their own thought-language at the level of their perception 
of the world. The authors repeat with the texts what they do 
with the words, i.e., they introduce them into the learners' 
consciousness as if it were empty space - once more,, the 
"digestive'* concept of knowledge. 

Still more, the a-structural perception of illiteracy 
revealed in these texts exposes the othef^ false view of 
illiterates as marginal men. Those who consider them 
marginal must, nevertheless, recognize the existence of a 
reality to which they are marginal -'not only physical space, 
but historical, social, cultural, and economic realities - 
i.e., ^the structural dimension of reality. In this way,* 
illiterates have to be recognized as beings **outside of", -, 
"marginal to" something, since it is impossible to be mar- 
ginal to nothing. 'Biit being "outside of" or "marginal to" 
necessarily implies a movement of the one said to be marginal 
from the center, where he was, to the-^riphery . This moye- 
me'nt, which -is an action, presupposes in turn not only an 
agent but also his reasons. Admitting. the existence of men 
■'outside of ". or "marginal to" structural . reality , it. seems 
legitimate to ask: Who is the author of this movement from 
the center of the structure to its margin? Do so-called 
marginal men, among them, the illiterates ,. make the decision 
to mover out to the periphery of society? If, so, margln- 
ality is an option -with' all that it involves: 



CThe Portuguese word here translated as' marginat man is 
marginado.' This htjs a passive sense: he who has been made 
marginal, or sent outride society; as well as the sense 
of a state of existence on the fringe of society. - 
Translator.il 
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hunger, sickness, rickets, pal^n, mental deficiencies , living 
death, crime, promiscuity, despair/the impossibility of . 
being. In fact, however, it i^ difficult to accept that 
40% of Brazil's population, almost 90% of Haiti's, 60% of 
Bolivia's, about 40% of Peru's, more than 30%- of Mexico's^ 
and Venezuela's and about 70% of Guatemala's would have made- 
the tragic ohoioe of their own marginality . as illiterates.* 
If j then, mafginality is not by choice, marginal man has. been 
expelled from and kept outside of the social sytem and is, 
therefore, the object of violence. 

In fact, however, the social structure as a whole. does 
not '*expel'*, nor is marginal man a "being outside of.*' He 
is, on the contrary, a "being inside of" within the social 
structure, and in a dependent relationship to those whom we 
call falsely autonomous, beings , inauthentic beings-f of- them- 
selves. 

A less rigorous approach, one more simplistic, less 
critical, more technicist, would say that it was unnecessary to 
reflect about what it would consider unimportant questions 
such as illiteracy and teaching adults to read and write. 
Such an approach might even add that the discussion of the 
concept of marginality is an unnecessary academic exercise. 
In fact, however, it is' not so. In accepting the illiterate 
as a sort of person who exists dn the fringe of society, we 
are led to envision him as a sort of '*sick man," for whom . 
literacy would be the"medicine'* to cure him, enabling him to 
"return" to the "healthy'^ structure from which he has become 
separated. Educators would be benevolent counsellors , scouring 
the outskirts of the city for the stubborn illiterates, runa- 
ways from the good life, to restore them to the forsaken 
bosom of happiness by giving * them ^the gift of the word.' 

In the light of such a concept - mforXiinately, all too 
widespread - literacy programs can never be efforts^TOward 



Unesco. La situacion educativa en America Latina, Cuadro 
no. 20, page 263 (Parls^, 1960). 
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freedom; they will never question the very reality which 
deprives men of the right to speak up - not only illiterates, 
but all those who are treated as objects in a dependent 
relationship. These men, illiterate or not, are, in fact, 
not marginal. What we said before bears repeating: They 
are not "beings outside of"; they are "beings for another." 
Therefore the solution to their problem is not to become 
Tjeings inside of," but men freeing themselves; for, in 
reality, th^y are not marginal to the structure, but oppressed 
men within it. Alienated men, they cannot overcome their 
dependency by "incorporation" into the very structure res- 
ponsible for their dependency. There is no other road to 
humanization - theirs as well as everyone else's - but 
authentic transformation of the dehumanizing structure. 

From this last point of view, the illiterate is noionger 
a person living on the fringe of society, a marginal man, 
, but rather a representative of the dominated strata of society 
in conscious or unconscious opposition to those who, in the 
same structure, treat him as a thing. Thus, also, teaching 
men to read and write is nb longer an inconsequential 
matter of ba^ be, bi, bo, bu, of memorising an alienated 
word, but a difficult apprenticeship in naming the world. 

In the first hypothesis, interpreting illiterates as 
men marginal to society, the literacy process reinforces the 
mytbification of reality by keeping it opaque and by dulling 
the empty consciousness", of the learner with Innumerable 
alienating words and^phrasesv By contrast, in the second 
hypotKesfa -Interpreting illiterates as men oppressed 
within the system - the literacy process, as cultural action 
for freedom, is an act of knowing in which the learner assumes 
the role of knowing subject in dialogue with the educator 
F6r this very reason, it is a cour^^^a endeavor to demy- 
thologize reality, a process through which men -who had previ- 
ously been submerged in reality begin toUmerge in order to 
re-insert themseljies^t^ with critical awareness. 

ITiFreTc^e^h^e-eduG^tor^must^trive^f an ever greater 
clarity as to what, at times without his conscious knowledge,^ 
illumines the path of his action. Only in this way will he 
truly be able to assume the role of one of the subjects of 
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this action and remain consistent in the process. . ' - • 

PART II: The adult literacy process as an act of knowing. 

To be an act of knowing the adult literacy process demands 
amofig teachers and students a relationship of authentic dia- " 
logue. True dialogue unites .subjects together in the cogni- 
tion of a know able object which mediates between them. 

"If learning to read and write is to constitute an act 
of knowing, the learners must assume from the begiimin-g— the ^ 
role of , creative subjects. It J^-not a^nnatter of memorizing 
and repeating ^iveft-sy^Iables , words i and phrases, but rather 
-Xif reflecting critically on the process, of reading and wri- . 
ting itself, and on the profound significance, of language. 

Insofar as language is impossible without thought, and 
language and thought are impossible without the world to which 
they refer, the human word is more than mere vocabulary - it 
is word-and-action. The cognitive dimensions of the literacy 
process ^mus't include the relationships of men with their 
world. These relationships are the source of the dialectic 
between the products men. achieve in transforming the world 
an3 the conditioning which these products in turn Exercise 
on men. „ - 

Learning to read and write ought to be an opportunity for 
men to know what speaking. .the word really means: a human .act 
implying reflection and action. As such it is a primordial 
human right and not the privilege of a few."* Speaking the 
word is not a true act if it is not at the;, same time associ- 
ated/with the right of self-expression and world-expression, 
of creating and re-creating, of deciding and choosing and 
ultimately participating in society *s historical process. 

In the- culture of silence th,e^ masses are "mute, 'V that is, 
they are prohibited from creatively taking part in the trans- 
formations of their society and Jtherefore prohibited from 



^ ■ 

Paulo Freire,. op. ait. 
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being. Even if they can occasionally read and write because 
they were "taught" in humanitarian - but not humanist - 
literacy campaigns, they are nevertheless alienated from the 
power responsible for their silence, 

^Illiterates know they are concrete men. They know that 
they do- things. What they do not know in the culture -of' 
silence - in which they are ambiguous , dual beings - is that 
men's actiore as such are transforming, creative, and re- 
creative. Overcome by the myths of this culture , including 
the myth of their Q\<m "natural inferiority ," they do not know 
that their action upon the world is also transforming'. Pre- 
vented from having a "structural perception" of the facts 
involving them, they do not know that they cannot "have a 
voice," i,e,, that they cannot exercise the right to partici- 
pate consciously in ' the. socio-his torical transformation pf , 
thdir society, because their work does not belong, to them. 

It could be said (and we would agree) that it is not 
possible to recognize all this apart from praxis, that is, 
apart from reflection and action, and that to attempt it 
would be pure idealism/ But it Is true that action upon an 
object must be critically analyzed in order to understand 
both the object itself and the understanding one has of it: 
The dct of knowing involves a dialectical movement -which 
goes from action to reflection- and from reflection upon action 
to a new action. For the learner to know what he did not know 
before, he must engage in an authentic process of abstraction 
by means of which he can reflect on the action-object whole, 
or, more generally, on forms of orientation in the world. In 
this process of abstraction, situations representative of 
how the learner orients -himself in the^ world are proposed to 
him as the objects of his critique. 

As an event calling forth the critical reflection of both 
the learners and educators , the literacy process must relate 
speaking the word to transforming reality^ and to irtan's 
role in this transformation. Perceiving the significance of- ' 
that relationship :is indispensible for those learning to read 
and write if we are really cohsmitted to liberation. Such a 
perception will lead the learners to recognize a much greater 
right than that, of being literate'. They will ^ultimately 
recognize that, as men, they have the right to have a voice. 



. On the other hand, ^as an act of knowing, learning to 
read and write presupposes not only a theory of knowing 'but 
a method which corresponds to the theory. 

We recognize the indisputable unity betweeii subjectivity 
and objectivity in the act of knowing. Reality is never just 
simply the objective datum, the concrete fact, but is also 
men's perception of it. Once again, this is not a subjecti- 
vistic or idealistic affirmation, as it might seem. On the 
contrary, subjectivism and idealism come Into play when the 
subjective-objective unity is broken.^ 

The adult literacy . process as an act of knowing implies 
the existence of two interrelated contexts. One is the 
context of authentic dialogue between learners and educators 
as equally knowing subjects.^ This is what schools should be - 
the theoretical context of dialogue. The second is the real, 
concrete context of facts,' the social reality in which men 
exist. 

In the theoretical context of dialogue, the facts pre- 
sented by the real or concrete context are "critically analyzed. 
This analysis involves the exercise of abstraction, through , - 
which, by means of representations of concrete reality, 
we seek knowledge of that reality. The instrument for this 
absrtraction in our methodology is codification, or repre- — 
sentation of the existential situations of the learners. 



^ "There are two ways to fall into idealism: The one 

consists of dissolving the. real in subjectivity; the 
other in denying all real subjectivity in the interests 
of objectivity," Jean Paul Sartre, Search for a Method^. 
trans. Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Vintage Books, 1968) 
p. 33. 

See Karel Kosik, Dialeatiaa de Ip Conareto (Mexico: 
Grijalbo^ 196 7) .* ' . 

Codification refers alternatively to the imaging, or ^ ' 
the image itself, of some significant aspect of the 
r' learrier's concrete reality (of a slum dwelling, for 

example ). As such, it becomes both the object of** 
the teacher-- learner dialogue and the context for the 
introduction of the generative word. - Editor. 

15 
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Codification, .on the one "hand, mediates between the 
Concrete and theoretical contexts (of reality) On the 
other hand, as knowable object, it mediates between the • 
knowing sub jects , educators and learners, who seek in dialogue 
to unveil the "action-object wholes." 

This type of linguistic discourse -must be "read" by any- : 
one whq. tries to interpret it, even when purely pictorial. . 
As such, it presents what Chomsky calls "surface structure" 
and "deep structure." j 

The "surface structure" of codification makes the -"action- 
object whole" explicit in a purelv taxonomic form. The first 
stage of decodif ieation"* - or reading - is descriptive. At 
this stage, the "readers" - or decodifiers focus on the 
relationship between the "categories constituting the codi- 
fication. This preliminary focus on the surface structure 
is followed by iJroblema tiding the codtfie'd situation. This„. 
leads the learner to the^second and fundamental stage of " 
decbdif ication, the comprehension of the codification's^ 
"deep structure." By understanding the codification's 
"deep structure" the learner can then understand the dialectic 
which exists between the categories presented in t^e "sur- 
face structure,!* as well as the unity between the "surface" 
and "deep" structures. 

In our method, the codif cation initially takes the form 
of a photograph or sketch which represents a real existent, 
or* an existent constructed by;- the learners. When this re- 
presentation is projected as a slide*, the learners effect 
an operation basic to the art of knowing: vthey gain distance 
from the knqwable object. This experience of distance is 
undergone as well by the educators, so that educators and 
learners together can reflect critically on the knowable 
object which mediates between them. The aim "of decodif ica.tion 
is- to arrive at the critical level of knowing, beginning with 



Deoqdifiaation refers to a process of description and 
interpretation, whether of printed words, pictures, or 
other "codifications." As such, decodif ication and decod- 
ifying are distinct from the process of decodifying or 
word-recognition. - Editor. 
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the learner's experience of th,e situation in the *"real con- 
text • . , 

, Wliereas the codified Irepresentation is the knowable object 
mediating between, ktiowing sub jects, decodification - dissolv- 
ing the- codification into its constituent elements - is the 
operation by which the knowing subjects perceive relationships 
between th^ codification's elements and other facts presented 
by the real context - relationships which were formerly 
unperceived\ Codification represents a given dimension of 
reality as individuals live it, and this dimension is proposed 
for their analysis in a context other than that in which 
they live it. Codification thus transforms Wha^'t was a way 
of life in the real context into "objectum" in the theoretical 
context. The learners, rather than receive information about 
this or that'fiact, analyze aspects of their own existential 
experience represented in the codification. . 

____Existential experience is a whole; In illuminating one 
of its angles and perceivitig the inter-relation of that 
angle with others, the learners tend to replace a fragmented 
vision of; reality with a total vision. From the point o£ 
view of a theory bf -knowledge, this means that the dynamic 
between codification of existenti*al situations and decodi-^ 
flcation involves the learners in a constant re-construction 
of their former "ad-miration" of reality, 

»> 

' We do not use the concept "ad-mlration here in the usual 
way, or in its ethical or aestheticaX sense but with a special 
philosophical connotation. 

^ To "ad-mire'' is to objectify the "not-I." It is a dia- 
lectical operation which characterizes man as man,, differ- 
entiating him from thi^ animal. It is directly associated 
with the creative dimension of his language. To "ad-mire" 
in^jlies that man standp^over against his "not-I" in order to 
understand it. Tor this reason, there, is no act of knowing 
without "ad-miration" of the object to be known. If the act 
of knowing is a dynamic act - and rto knowledge is ever com- 
plete ^ then in order to know, man not only "^ad-mires" the 
object, but must always be "re-ad-miring" his- former "ad- 
miration." When we -"re-ad-mire'* our former "ad-miration" 
(always an "ad-miration hf) we are simultaneously "ad-miting" 




the act of "ad-mlring" aiid thp object "ad-mired", so/that 
we can overcome the errors we made in pur former "ad-miration" 
This"re-ad-miration" leads us to a perception of an anterior • 
perception, 

•• ' ^ 

In the prDce,ss of decodifying representations of their 

existential situations and^ perceiving^ former percep'tions , 

the learners gradually, hesitatingly and timorously, place 

in doubt the opinion they held of reality and replace it with 

a more and more critical knowledge thereof, 

Let us suppose that we were to pt^^^ent to graups from / * 
among the dominated classes codifications which portra/ their 
imitation of the dominators V cultural^ models - a natural 
tendency of the oppressed cbns.ciousnftss at a given moment,'* 
The dominated persons would perhaps, in self-'defense, deny the 
tmth of the codification. As they deepened their analysis, 
howevet they would begip to perceive that their apparent 
imitation of the dominators' mddels is a result of their 
intetiorization of these* models and, above all, of the myths 
of the "superiority" of the^ dominant classes whi,ch cause the 
dominated, to feel inferior, What^ln fact is pure interior- 
ization appears in a naive analysis to be imitation. At 
bottom, when the dominated clashes reproduce the dominators ' 
style of life, it is because th^; dominators live "within" 
the dominated. The dominated can eject the dominators only 
by getting distance from them and objectifying them,. Only 
then can they recognize them as their antithesis,'*^ 



Re the oppressed consciousness, see: Frantz Fanoii^ The 
Wretched of the Earth. (New York: Grove Press, 1968); 
Albert Memmi, Colonizer and the Colonized (New York: Orion 
Press, 196§) ;- and PaulcJ Freire, Pedagogp af the Oppressed 
(tentative' title) , Herder & Herder, New York, - 

See Fanon, The Wretched; FTeire^ Pedagogy. 
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To the extent, hcwever, that inter iorization of the 
domina tors' values is not only an individual phenomenon, but 
a social and cultural one, ejection must be achieved by a 
type of cultural action in which culture negates culture • 
That is, culture, as an interiorized product ;5^hich in turn 
conditions men's subsequent acts, must become the object of 
mep's knowledge so that, they can perceive its conditioning 
power. 'Cultural action occurs at the level of superstructure. 
It can only be understood by what Althusser calls "the dia-- 
lectic of overdetermination,"^ This analytic tool prevents 
us from falling* into mechanistic explanations or, what is 
worse, mechanistic action. An understanding of it precludes 
surprise thdt cultural niyths remain after the infrastructure 
is transformed, even by revolution. 

When the creation of a new culture is appropriate but 
impedfed by interiorized cultural "residue" , this residue, - 
these myths > must be expelled by means of culture. Cultural 
action and cultural revolution, at different stages ,consti^ 
tutes the modes of this expulsion. - *' " 

The learners must di^scover the rfeasons behind maiiy of 
their mttitudes toward cultural reality and thus confront ' 
cultural reality in a new way. "Re-ad-miration" of their 
former "ad-mi ration" is necessary in order to b^ing this 
about. The learners' capacity for critical knowing - well 
beyond mere opinion - is established in the process of .un- 
yeiling their relationships with the historical-cultural world 
in 9nd Di'th which they exist. 



See Louis Althusser, Pour Marx (Paris: Librairie Frangois 
Maspero, 1965); and Paulo Trelre^ Annual Report: Aativi*^ 
ties for 1968j Agrarian Refom^ Training and Reeearah 
Institute ICIRA^ ChiUj trans. John Dewitt, Center for 
the Study Qf Development and Social Change, Cambridge, 
Mass . , 1969 (mimeographed) . 
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^uis4b 'vioz r,ean" "oiiggcW that critical .knowledge -of 
'''■'ar^=^we>r Id ■ relation ^"hlp-;j arii>*?'^ out.*5i^!i* of praxis,> a verbal 
k?w*I%Hlge*: PraKis • l^. involve^l In tin* concrete situations 
;^j?hich jat© eodifia^^ eritleallmaiyaiSt To anaiyzt* the 
codilt Icatioi^ in its "deep structuri^'* is\ for this very reason, 
ta *rec;a0S tract the for.T*er praxis and to become capable of 
a m?v and different. praxis* the relationship between the, I 
.. ^<WAK':^:*'*;t2 ^^CKte^t^, in which codified' representations of 
,abji^..:tiv-ii* facts are analyzt*d, and the jo^c^itvete context, where 

• these facts occur.»-has to be tnade real» 

Such education tnust have the character of coiamitm^nt. It 
implies", a movement from the- .wx^n^ate ii<?>itaa:*j which provides 
lactB, m the tht:m*etimZ' context luixere these facts are ana- 
4>t^ed in depth and hack to the acnarete context wher« m^n 

• i>Kperijfiertt with new forms of praxis* 

li might seem as if some of our stateioents defend the 
pri*iclpie ^!thi&t» whatever the level of the learners, they ought 
to rec6«str\tct the process of human:^1tnowlng in absolute 
cems* In fact, when w«i consider adult literacy lej^ming 
or education ijn general «a *n act of knowing we ate advo- 
suiting a synthesis between tW educat<ir*s maxltnally sys- 
tenatizv^d knowing and the learners* minimally syatemjitized 
kpewing - a synthesis achieved in dialogue. .The edu^ 
eator*^ tole is to propose problen^ about the codified exis- 
tential sitniations in order to help the lejimera arrive at 
a 55tpri» and more critical vi#*w of their reallftry. The /3u- 
patid^r's rasponsibiXity as conceived by this phlloiaophy is 
tl^ius gri^^ter in every way . than that of his ct^llaagua whose 
duty is to transmit information which the learners awaorize* 
Such an educator can simply repeat, what h% has read* and often 
siiisunderstood^ since education for him does not mean an act 
of knowirig;^- - '. ■■ ... *; 

Ihit first 'type of educatcor* on the epntrary* la a knowing 
subje-st, facf^ to face with other knowing subjects* Jle can 
nevtr5!*e a mx& feemoriz^r» hut a pt.*rson constantly read- 
jus ting, his knowli^dge, who calls forth knowledge -from his^ „ 
aitudiHit?3i» For bit35^; education is a pedagogy of knowing* The 
educiito^"' 'whose apprri^a^l^- is mm nefeorizati^on is antl-dialogid , 
1^1'^ 0f trantsr^it ting know kHl|*ri? is Inalterable. .For the 
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educator who experiences the act of knowing together with \ 
his students, in contrast, dialogue is the seal of knowing, \ 
He is aware, however , .that not all dialogue is in itself 
the mark of a relationship of true knowledge. 

Socratic intellectualism - which mistook the definition 
oT'^the-COTLcapX^for knowledge of the thing defined and this 
knowledge as virtue - did not constitute a true pedagogy 
of knowing, even though it was dialogic. Plato's theory of 
dialogue failed jto go beyond the Socratic theory of the 
definition as knowledge, even though for Plato one of the 
necessary conditions for knowing wf.s that man be capable ofj 
a "prise de aonsoienae^" and though the passage f rom dbaca 
to lorfOS was indispensable for man to achieve truth. For 
Plato, the ^^pr.iae de conscienae" did not refer to what man] 
knew or did not know or knew badly about his dialectical J 
relationship with the world; it was concerned rather with 
what man once knew and forgot at birth . To know was to 
remember or recbllect forgotten knowledge. The ap^i;ehensipn 
of both dam^and logos, and the overcoming bf dooca ^nd logos 
occurred not in the man-world relationship, but in the effort 
to remember or rediscover a forgotten logos, „ I 

Fo^. dialogue to be a method of true knowledge, the / 
kuowin^ysubjects must approach reality scientijifically in / 
order tp seek the dialectical connections which explain tjhe 
form of reality. Thus, to know is not to remember jsometljiing 
previously known and now forgotten. Nor can doxa be bvejrcome 
by logos apart from the dialectical relationship of man i/ith 
his world, apart from men's reflective action upon the world. 

To be an act of knowing, then, the adult literacy process 
must engage the learners in. the constant ptoblematizinR of 
their existential situations. This problematizing emplbys 
"generative words" chosen by specialized educators in a; pre- 
liminaty investigation of what We call the "minimal linguistic 
universe" of the future learners. The words are chosen! (a) 
for thiir pragmatic value > i.e., as linguistic signs which 
command a common i£ider$tandlng in a region or area of ^he 
same city or country (in the United Statej, for instande, the 
w^rd soul has a special significance lit black areas whlcfcit 



does not have among whites), and (b) for their phonetic - 
difficulties which will gradually be presented to those 
learning to| read and write. iFiually, it is' important that 
the first generative word be. tri-syllabic. When it is divided 
into its syllables, each one constituting a syllabic family, 
the learners can experiment with various syllabic combinations 
even at first^sight of the word. 

Having phosen seventeen generative words'*, the next step 
^^1^ codif^ seventeen existential situations familiar t„o_ 
the learners. The generative, words are then worked" into the 
situations one by one in the order of their increasing phonetic 
difficulty. As we have already emphasized, these codifications 
are knowabl^ object^ which mediate between the knowing sub- 
jects, educator-learners, leatner-educators . Their act of 
knowing is elaborated in the (Hnmlo de cruZtiira ' (cultural " 
discilssion group) which functions as the theoretic context. 

in Brazil, before analyzing the learners ' exis tential 
situations and the generative words contained in them, we 
proposed the codified theme of mart-world relationships in 
general^^. .In Chile, at the suggestion of Chilean educators, 
this impbrtaht dimension was discussed concurrently with 
learning to read and write . What is important is that the 
person learning words be concomitantly engaged in a critical 
analysis of the social framework in which men exist. For 
example, the word fccoela in Rid de Janeiro, Brazil, and the 
word aatlampa in Chile, represent, each with its own nuances, 
the same social, economic and cultural reality of the vast 
numbers of slum dwellers in lihose countries. If favela and 

We observed in Brazil and Spaiiish America^ especially 
Chile, that no more than seventeen words were necessary 
for teaching adults to read and write syllabicjanguager^ 
like Portuguese and Spanish. . ^ 

A-t.-f^H^^ur^ Freire, EduQadao Qomo Pvatiaa da Liberdade 
(Rio de Janeiro: Paz e Terra, 1967), Chilean Edition 
(Santiago: ICIRA, 1969). French Edition (Paris: Sintese. 
. 1968). - . , • ; 
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aallampa are used as generative words for the people of 
Brazilian and Dil lean slums , the codifications will have to 
represent slum situations. 

there ire many people who consider slum dwellers marginal » 
intrinsically wicked and Inferior. To such people we recom- 
mend the profitable experience of discussing the^ slum situation 
with: slum dwellers themselves ... . As some of these critics are 
— of tren simply ^mistaken, it is p jslble that they may rectify 
tiielr mythical cliches and assume a more scientific attitude. 
They may avoid saying that the illiteracy, alcoholism, and 
crime of the. slums, that its sickness, infant mortality, 
leamiilg deficiencies, and poor hygiene reveal the "inferior 
nature*' of its inhabitants. They may even end up rfitalizing 
that if Instrinsic evil exists it is part of the structures 
and that it is the structures which need to be transformed. 

It should be ppirvted out that the Third World as a 
whole, and more in some parts tfian in others, suffers from 
the sai^e misunderstanding from certain sectors of the so- 
called Vtropolitan societies. They see the Third World 
as the incarnation' of evil, the primitive, the devil, sin 
and sloth - in sum, as historically unviable- without the 
director sociietles. Such a manichean attitude is at the 
source of the!impulse to '*save" the "demon-possessed" Third 
World,- "educating it"' and "correcting its thinking" according 
to the directoV societies' own criteria. 

The expansionist interests of the director societies 
are implicit irt such notions. These' socletles^an never — ^ 
relate to the Thiirdl Woxld as partner¥,^^ s^^ 
, presupposes equals, no matter how different the equal ;partles " 
may be, and can never be established between parties an- 
tagonistic to each other. 

Thus, "salvation" of the Third World by the director 
societies can only me^n Its domination; whereas In Its legit- 
imate; aspiration to independence lies its Utopian vision t ' 
;,to save the director societies in the very act of freeina 
itself. ^ 

In this sense the pedagogy which we defend, conceived In ' 
a significant area of the Third k*:>xjfd, is itself a Utopian 
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pedagogy. By this very fact It is full of hope, for to be 
Utopian is* not to be merely idealistic or impractical but 
rather to engage in denunciation. Our pedagogy cannot do 
. without a vision of man and of the world* It formulates a 
dcientific hutaanist conception which finds its expression 
in a dialogical praxis in which the teachers and learners 
together, in the act of analyzing a dehumanizing reality, 
denounce it while announcing "its transformation in the name 
of the liberation of man. 

For this very reason, denunciation and annunciation in • 
this Utopian pedagogy are not rneant to be empty word3, but 
an historic copanitroent. Denunciation of a dehumanizing 
situation today increasingly demands precise scientific 
understanding of that situation. Likewjise the annunciation 
of its transformation increasingly requires. a theory of 
transforming action. However, neither act by itself implies 
the transformation of the denounced reality or the establish- 
ment of that which is announced. Rather, as a moment in an 
historical process-, the announced reality is already present 
in the act of dentin elation and annunciation^^ 

That is why the Utopian^ character of our educational 
theory and practice is as permanejrtt as education itself 

which, for us, is cultural action. Its„_thru&t toward de^ 

nuneiation_m\d^_annwctatlOT^ c be exhausted when the 

reatrty^ denouitced today cedes its place tomorrow to the 
reality previously announced in the denunciation. When the 
education is no longer Utopian, t.0*j when it no longer 
embodies the dramatic unity of denunciat;lon and annunciation, 
it is eitlier be-cause the futut^ has no more meaning for men, j 
or because mfen are afraid to risk living the future as ere-- 
ative overcoming of the present, which has become old. 

The more likely explanation is generally the latter. 
That is whjf^some people today study all the possibilities 



4 r . " 

Re the utppian dimension of denunciation and proclamation, 
see Le.szek Kolakowski, Tmar^ a'^'dar^iBt Hmmiem (New 

York: Qrove Press, 1969). 

■f ' ^ ' ■ 

. ' ■ ■ I 
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which the future contains, in order to "domesticate" it 
and keep it in line with the present, which is what they 
intend to maintain. If there is any anguish in director 
societies. hidden beneath the cover of their cold technology, 
it springs from their desperate determination that their 
metropolitan status be preserved in the future* Among the 
things which the Third World may leam from the metropolitan 
societies there is this that is fundamental: not to replicate 
those societies when it^ current Utopia becomes actual fact. 
* ■ * • 

When we defend such a conception of education - realistic 
precisely to the extent that it is Utopian that is, to the 
extent that it denounces what in fact is, mnd finds therefore 
between denunciation and its realization the time of its 
praxis - we are attempting to -formulate a type of education 
which corresponds to the specifically human mode of being, 
which is historical* 

Tliere is lio annunciation without denunciation, just as 
every denunciation generates annunciation^ - Without the latter 
hope is impossible, la-an authentic Utopian vision, however, 

hopixTg"does" not mean, folding one's arms and waiting. Waiting 

is only possible when one, filled with hope, seeks through 
reflective action to achieve that announced future which is 
born within the denunciation. 

That is why tliere is no genuine hope in those who Intend 
make the future .repeat their present, nor In those who 
^lee the future as something predetermined. Both have a 
"domesticated" notion of history; the former because they 
want to stop time; the latter because they ate certain about 
a future they already "know". Utopian hope, on the contrary, 
is engagement full of risk. That Is why the dominators, 
who merely denounce those who denounce them, and who have 
nothing to announce but the preservation of the status quo, 
can never be Utopian nor, for that matter prophetic."* 



"llie rights as a conservative force » needs no utopia; its 
essence is the affirtaation of existing conditions - a 
fact and not a utopia - or alse the desire to revert to 
a state whldi was once an accomplished fact. The Right 
strives to Idealize actual conditions, not tp change 
them. What It needs is fraud not utopia." Kolakowaki 
cit., pp* 71:-t;^. ' 
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A Utopian pedagogy of denunciation and annunciation such 
as ours vill have to be an act of knowing the denounced 
reality at the level of alphabetization and post-alphabeti- 
zation, which are in each case cultural action. That is 
why there is such emphasis on the continual problematization 
of the learners' existential situat.lons as represented in 
the codified images. The longer the problematization pro- 
ceeds, and the more the subjects entei into the ^'essence" 
of the problematized object, the more they are able to 
unveil this "essence^*. The more they unveil it, the more 
their awakening consciousness deepens, thus leading to 'the 
"conscientization" of the situation by the poor classes. 
Their critical self-insertion into reality, i.e.:, theip 
cohscientization, makes the transformation of their state of 
apathy^intp_ th& Utopian state of denmaiation and arinunaia-- 
— tfon'a"viable project. 

One must not think, however, that learning to read and' 
write precedes "ccnscientization or vice-versa. Con- ' 
scientization occurs simultaneously with the literacy or 
post-literacy process. It must be so. In our educational 
method, the word is not something static or disconnected 
from men* 9' existential experience, But a dimension of their • 
thought- language about the world. That is why, when they 
participate critically in analyzing the first generative 
words linked with their existential experience; when they 
focus on the syllabic families which result from that ana- 
lysis; when they perceive the mechanism of the syllabic. com- 
binations of their language, the learners finally discover 
in the various possibilities of cQmbination,<^ their own words. 
Little by little/ as these possibilities multiply, the 
learners, through mastery of new generative words, expand 
both their vocabulary and their capacity for expression by 
the development of, their creative iTnafilnation. ^ 



* *'We have observed tliat the tstudy of the creative aspect of 
langu£ip,e use develops the assuinption that linguistic and 
mental process are vlrtUally identical, language providing 
the primary means for free expanslcm of thought and feeling, 
an well as for the functioning of creative imagination.*' 
Noam Chomsky, Cr,rtt'i^{a>: LtKJidrdioi^ (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966), p, 31. ^ ' 
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• In some areas in Chile under^uing agrarian reform, the 
pea.^antri participating in the literacy f;rograms wrote worditi 
with their tools on the dirt roads wht-re they were workinj^. 
They composed the words from the syllabic combinations they 
were learning, "These men are sowers of the word , " aaid 
Maria Edi Ferreira, a sociolof^ist from the Santiago team 

working in the Institute pf Training and Research * in . Agrarian 

•Reform. Indeed, they were not only sowin>^ words, but dis- 
cussing ideas » and coming to understand their role in^ the 
, . world better and better. " - - ' . 

We asked one of these "sowers of words", finishint^, th^ 
first level of literacy classes, why he hadn't leanied to 
read and. write before the agrarian reform. 

"Before the .-agrarian reform, mv friend," he said, "I 
didn't even 'think. Neither did mv friends." . r; ' 

"Uliv?" we asked. ' ' . 

"iu'cause it wasn * t posv^ible. We lived under orders. We 
utilv h*ad to carrv out orders. We had nothing to say," he 
replied emphaticallv . 

ihe sin;pie answur of this peasant is a very clear exanple 
ut "ihf culture of silenre." In "the cuJ ture p| silence," 
to v^kLsL is 'to live. The'!u)dv carries out orders from 
above. . Tiiinkin^r i-i difflrult, speaking the word, forbidden. 

"Whtni .all this land beluni-.ed to one 7 -fw J: : said 
^a:ujtht*r man in ihf sarse conversation, "there was no rea-;on 
to read and writ*-. We v;eren*t rt^v^pons ih le for anything'.. 
. Tht -i..^^ ]*'<\Vf ilio orders and we obt^ved, Why read and v;rite? 
it's a dii lert-nt -JU^rv. Take ine, for t*xan;plet In the 
^ * * ' ' , ■ I an rr-^pons ib U» not only ior ny x^urk like 

AU'T tue disappropriation of 1 aud::^ in the ai^rarian reforr 
in Chile, the peasants who were .lalaried wor! ers ;.c»n th^- laryx^ 
lat f iundia become "settlers" ( r . • during' a tiirt e-- 
yrar period In viilcii thev rec».-ive varii'd asHlstarnre i ror 
Ih.' .^>vern^it»nt throu>',h the AiM',irfan Keltnnr C('r(M,»ratix>u-. 
Ihis period uf sett li-nml . r^recedes tliat 
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all the other inen , but also for tooT repairs* Wlten I started 
I couldn't read» but I soon .ri^alized that I needed to read 
and. write . You can imaj^anL- what it was litTe to go to 
tsantia^^o to buy partrf. I couldn't get ^orientated. I was 
afraid of everything - afraid of the big city, of buving the 
wrong thing, of being cheated. Now it's all different , " 

OHserve how precisely this peasant described his former 
exp^»riences as an illiterate: his mistrust, his magical 
(though logical) fear of the world; his timidity. And 
observe the sense 'of security with which he repeats, - "Mow 
it's ail different.'/ • 

"1^1 ax did you feel, my friend," we asked another ^'sower ' 
of words" on ^ different occasion, "when you were able to- 
write and read your first words?". 

"I was happy because I jdiscovered I ceuld make words 
speak/' he replied. 

Dario Salas reports'*, "In our conversations with peasants 
we were struck by the images they used to express their 
interest and -satisfaction about becoming Itterate . For. 
fxainple: 'Before we were blind, now the veil has^f alien 
-L^^^^ our^eyes*; • 'I came to learn how to sign my naw. I 
never believed I would he able tb read,.„too., at my age'; 
'Befare, letters seemed like puppets. Today they say some- 
thini^ to iTie, and I can make them talk.' 

"It is -tu:w444ftr$V' continues 5?alas«, "to observe tiie 
ieljt»ht of . the peasants as the world of words opens to them. 
Sunetirvs they would say, ^v'e're so tired our heads ache, 
but wt! don^t want to leave here witliout learning to read 

of assigning lands to the peasants. This policv i-s now 
changing. The phase of "settlement" of the lands is being 
abolished, in favor of an immediate distribution of lands 
to the peasants. The Ag^rarlan Reform Corporation will 
continue, nevertheless, to aid the peasants. 

A • **" 

Dario Su'va;?, "Algumas experiencias vivii.i^ na SuTu»rvih^au 

' ^^J*^'^^-^^*^^"^^-* ba:Uea, " in A : v - * *r: r r frci^'^^^K : - 
V'^^V- , Ffc'port to Unesro, November, 1^68. Introduction: 
Paulo I- re I re , 




and write. '"^ 



The following words were taped during research on "gener- 
. ative themes. "^^ They are an illiterate's decodif ication of 
a codified existential situation. 

*'You see a house .there, sad, as if it were abandoned. 
When you'see a house with a child in it, it seems happier. 
It gives more joy and peace to the people passing by. The 
^father of the family arrives home from wo.rk exhausted, worried 
♦bitter, and his little boy comes to meet him with a big hug, 
because a little boy is not stiff like a big personr The 
father already begins to be happier "Just from seeing his 
children. Then he really enjoys himself. He Is moved by 
his son's wanting to. please him. ^ The father becomes more 
peace fulj_and-.fefgets his pr^^ ' ^ 

Note once again the simplicity of expression, both pro- 
found and elegant, in the peasant's language. These are the 
people considered absolutely -ignorant by the proponents of 
the "digestive*' concept of literacy*. . 

•> 

In 1968, an Uruguayan team'*'*'* published a small book. 
You Liw as You Can (Se Vive aomo se Puede)^ whose contents 
are taken from the tape recordings of literacy classes for' 
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Darlb Salas refers |tere to one of the best adult education 
programs organized by the Agrarian Reform Corporation in 
Qiile, in strict collaboration with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and ICIRA. Fifty peaaant^ receive boarding and 
instruction sclmlarships for a month. T\\e courses center 
on discussions of the locals regiopdl and national sltua*^^ 
tions. ' 

An analysis of the objectives^ and methodology of the in- 
vestigation of ^^enerative themes lies outside the scope 
of the essay but is dealt with the in the author's work, 

F*^dapa(jj of the Orp7'esi^ed. 

Tlie members of the Uruguayan team were Raquel Carreira, 
Raqu^i Barrelto, Enrique Mendez, Julio de Santa Ana, and 
Julio Barreiro. * 
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urban dweller^. Its first edition of three thousand copies 
was sold^out in Montevideo in fifteen days, as was the seccnd 
edition. The. following is an excerpt from this book. 



THE COLOR OF WATER 
Water? Water? What is water used for? 
"Yes, yes, we saw it (in the picture)/* 
"Oh, my native village, so far-away..." 
"Do you remember that village?" 

"The stream where I grew up, called Pead Friar... you know, 
J grew^up'^there, a childhood moving from one pTace to another. 
'the--aalor of the water brings._:baclQ^_apd m beautiful 
memories #" 

"What is the water used "for ?" 

' "It is used for washing. We used it to wash ^Jj^tha^^ and 
the animals in the fields used to go there- to^ drink , and we , 
washed ourselves there, too. " "^-^ 

"Did ybu also u^e^h^e^ater for drinking?^\ > 

"Yes / when ^ve were at the stream and had no othep water to 
J th^lnk, we drank from the stream. I re^nember once in 1^45 
a plague of locusts came from somewhere, and weUuui to fish 
them out of the water.... ,1 was small, but I remember .taking 
out the' locusts like this, with my two hands - and I had no . 
others, ^^id I remeivber how hot the water was when there was 
a drought and the stream was -almost dry..».i the water was 
dirty, muddy, and hot, with all kinds of things in It. But 
we ha-' to drink it, or die of chirst," 

The whole book is like this, pleasant in stvle, with 
•great strength of expression of tiie world 0i its authors ^ 
those anonymous people, "sowers of words," seeking to 
enK*rp,e from the "culture of silence/*,^ . 

Yei5» these ou^^.ht to be the reading texts for people 
learning to read arnd write,, and not '*Eva saw the grape," 
"The bird'H wing," "If you ha^nnur a nail, be careful not 
to hit vour fingers." Intellectualist prejudices arid above 
all clavjs prejudice::; are renponsUhe for the naive and 
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unfounded notions that the people cannot V7rite their own 
texts, or that a tape of th«eir conversations is valueless • 
s^ce their conversations are impoverished of meaning. Com- 
paring what the "sowers of words" said in the above references 
with what is generally written by specialisj^-atitTiors of 
reading lessons, we are convinced tbart^nly someone with very 
pronounced la<;k of taste qr:^^d1amen table scientific incotn- 
petency 'would choos.gL-^h'e'^specialis"t3 ' texts, — _ 

Imagiae^-Cbook written entirely in this simple, poetic, 
fresi, language of the people^' a book on which inter-disci- . 
plinary ^earas Would collaborate in the spirit of true dia- 
logue. The role of t^e teams would be to elahorat;e special- 
ized sections of the book in problematic tef ms • For example, 
a section of linguistics would deal simply, though not sim- 
plistically, with questions fundamenjral to the^ learners V 
critical understanding of language, 'Let me emphasize- again 
that sinct* one of the .important aspects' of aduXt literacy 
work is the^^development of the caf>acity for expression, the 
section on linguistics -would present themes for the learners 
to discuss xi^inging from th^ increase of vocabulary to 
q^wations about communication - including the study of syno- 
nyms and antonyms, with its analysis of words in tUe linguistic 
context , and the. use of netaphdr of which the people are 
.such masters. An'ofcher section might provide the tools for a 
sociological analysis of the content of the texts. 

Titese texts would not, of course, be used for mere mech- 
anical readings, which leaves -the readers without any under-^^' 
standing of what is real. Consistent with the nature Dt-tn:vs 
pedagogy, they would become t;he object of analysis irt reading 
seminars. . ^ 

Add to all this the great stimulus l^t would be for those 
'learning' to read and wrlte^ as well as for students on more 
advanced levels, to know that they "were reading and discuss- 
ing" the ^^?ork' of their own companions * ^ 

- To undcrtat^e^such a work, it is necessary to have faith in^ 
the peopli*, solidarity with them. It is necessary to be * 
Utopian, la tim seiQe In which we have used thcj: word. 



R E A C T I 0 .^l S : 



PAULO FREIRE: UTOPIAN PERSPEcVll/E IM 
LITERACy EVUCATIO^ FOR REVOLUTION 



♦ •Tlie author; of this critique oa the methods and 
and objectives'. ofivpaulo Freire is an Associate Pro- 
fessor tit the Un.iver^Jity 'of Chicago, U.S • A. In the 
: twa articT^s that follow, Pierre- Furter and John* 
• Bughee rei^pond ''to Griffith's cri^ticism of Freire. 

*■ * This article was originally 'published in* oc-- 
casional- paper no. 32, edited b:J' Stanley M. Grabows.ki 
and issued jointly by Svracuse University and the 
Krlc Clearing House on Adult Educat^ion. Entitled 

.•V.::c'r:*tpr. The Syxaqusg Puhllc^iition was f,*|sued in 
Dect^rher 1972 , a^; part of the ITniver^sity'S' series 
un continuihg'educatum, . -it is re-printed here with 
m^rsnission of its pu^Uishers, "The resnonses by 
!'ierrt* Furter and Julm Bugbee \|^ere specially pre« 



Forty yf^i^^ tjgo S,. Cuuntn aHkad* uiv *}u 

'^r : J^k: r jie qui^^icionea "vhether * ' 

the function education nhoula 'bt^ iv tVan^rut 'it:he culture 
to the untutored or t.^ Tirepare then t.'' work to ijxeate a « 
.societv whiott would have twt-r imperfections thi'm tht* t.^ne , 
/ ia which they livtni, Prt^paring students td adapt themselves 
to a static cuncfc»ption oi tht*'lr society seontid^to Ccmnts 
far less desirable than increasing tih ability of the s^tu- 
dentH to rt^coj^^^nize thv- f Jaws in their, society and to work 
to eliTiinate them, > . 

•Today Paulo Freifi* preaches a ^o?3peI of political ^s^'*" 
olution which is to Herva as the i»tivating principle o( 
hihv pedagogy. It will enable ■ the ,poojr- and , the dispo^si^H$ed 
to learn and work in concert under the inspired l^ad^rship- 

disenchanted m*rnbt*rH of the upper cla*j:ses who emerge 
in some- spent aneou*?;'-'' and- unpredictable Kay * together /tlu^y - 
will overthruw the e^i >t ijig oppres^^lve' government and 
replace it with .a .Utopian form -of .governance iifhicli' will ■ * 
Horve the pcor and l^^vinglv restrain thoir ., formi^r ' oppreivi^iots 

The purpuHt/fi oi- this critiqui^ are to evaluate F^'iaj^'^^j 
■ fror. an adult t^ducatwr^s. p^rspectlv*^ in azi ^ 

effort to -det^i'teine wliether it is a' revGlutianary, appraaeh. '• 
to literacy t^ducatlon in^ f-^ct a^^' well a<^.in lt?5 author 
intention; t^,^ evaluatt^ the stHmdneas a£ th<i plan for xm^>^'' 
luti^f^n which- "is to- result ^^rOT/ch^^ literacy prc^^r^asJ^^ and- 
to w)f.feT an i^xplaaation for the gd^nerally, ^^ntha^iiastic *" ^ 
r^^cv^ntlmv this bo'ok 'ha-^^ received, .... ' 




about 'tht^ ■ ri^lation^hip fe-itweim' ti?aehet>»; *iind - 
HtuV34»at^i> are neitl'un' junv nor partitiul^;a"ly u^K'i'ul ■ Irr ^ 
brini^iu^ abnnt 'ah imrtrt^fvem^i^nt .i-n the* frm-.&n'^* lie 'ats^vvrt-.- • 
'■■X^sat ^duca.ti^-n," IN ^mf u*r|n^ f rii:irr'*^^^ii-rratiit^n -^icl^Bt^^a**' ^• 



objects, with the result that the material to be learned 
becomes "lifeless and petrified."^ John Dewey called for 
the improvement of pedagO'gy by involving the learners in 
the process of seeking solutions to practical problems 
they faced. However, 'Dewey did not seem to believe that a 
political revolution would be the most valuable end edu- 
cation should serve • Although Dewey advocated a peda- 
gogical approach to insure that students would become 
active subjects in- their own learning, he did not counsel 
.political revolution as the universal motivating fprce to 
stimulate the learning. 

Countless adult educators whose works are less well u 
'known, and apparently unknown to Freire, have expressed the 
same ideas regarding the active participation of learners 
in their own education and have set forth ideas for imple- 
menting the approach with both more rigor and greater 
humility than the author of - Pedagogy anU .the ^Oppressed* 
Although Freirei does tiot point out that his criticisms re- 
garding conventional education are by no means new, the__^ 
validity of his analysis of the ins true tional^probiSiT'can 
scarcely be denied. ^^^^^.^.----'-''''''^^ . 

. There is no evldence^Jji^t-FeSagogy of the OppreseSd' that 
Freire was inter^s^etTXn examining the literature of .i^ult 
educationu research before presenting his pedagogy, ^esp^te 
, Freire' *s impassioned preaching on the topic, his notions 
^"^about the necessity for making the student an active, ques-^ 
tioning, thinking participant in the formal education process 
as stated above, are neither new nor revolutionairjr . What 
would be revolutionary would be a practical me thpd for 
insur ing; that those who are engaged in teaching would accept 
the adyice and utilize the approaches that have biaen de- 
veloped and advocated by systematic scholars in tjhe field 
of adult education. . .--^^ 

Freire joins the ranks of Jaclc R. Gibb, J. Roby Kidd, . 
Jacob W. Getzels, Harry L. Miller, Malcolm S. KnOwles^ 
and just about every other adult educator who, has ever 
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attempted to. describe the conditions which are most con- 
ducive to adulc learning when he urges that adult literacy 
students be actively involved in their o\m learning; . 
Further, Freire insists, as many other adult educators 
have done previously,- that the adult learner must pursue 
his learning in the context of. problem analysis and so- 
lution - "problematizing," as the process is labeled in 
Freir«*s argot. ^ His ideas on these matters are in harmony 
with the positions advanced by adult educators, but he 
appears either to be unacquainted or unconcerned with this 
literature. , 



The ^^Banking^'Conoeption of Edi^aHon_____^ — — 

?s""arPanalogy between education as he claims 
^t^ is practiced and banking. He states that education is 



an act of depos4rting-,-in-T?hlrh''Thir^£l^ the 
depositories and the teacher is the depositor. In- . 
stead of communicating, the teacher issues ^ommuhiques 
and makes deposi^ts -which the students patiently Yieceive, 
memorize,- and repeat. This is the 'banking' concept 
of education in which the scope of the action allowed 
to the students ^extends only as far as receiving, filing, 
^ and storing the deposits.^- 

In more up-to-date language, which reflects" a^sophis- 
tication in th*e coTiceptualization of the process of learning, 
Ereire might have evaluated the practices of teachers today 
in that they continue to emphasize educational objectives 
at the level of simple recall or comprfiihension as these 
levels have been defined in t)^e • Taxanmv of Educational . 
Objectives Handbook Ij Cognitive.. Domain^ Nearly twenty 
years ago the authors of the Taxonomy sought to assist 
teachers to consider cognitive educational objectives at 
the* levels of application, analysis, syntheses, and eva- 
luation, each of which requires the active interaction of 
the learner with the ideas rather than just the words used 
in the passages he reads. 
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Literacy curriculum materials are criticized with some 
justification by Freire, who offers a solution to the 
problem of inappropriate curricula. He suggests the edited 
transc^riptions of 'the conversations of a group of students 
be used as texts for reading. In comparing a text made 
of transcriptions of students' conversatiotis with the kinds 
of texts generally written by specialist authors of reaciing 
lessons, he^ observes that "only someone with very pronounce4 
lack of taste or a lamentable scientific incompetency would' 
choose the specialists' text. "9 The suggestion of develop^ 
ing texts from the life , experiences and conversations of 
the illiterate students would likely be supported by most 
adult educator^, and if the editing were done painstakingly 
it is not unreasonable to assume that reading specialists 
would endorse this approach also. 

Fu.n^tions' of Adult Literacy Education @ 

Freire has observed in Brazil, Chile, and other nations 
that the act of teaching individualsVto read and write does 
not simultaneously transform their environment. He noted 
that if there are not enough jobs for persons able to read- i. 
write, efforts directed toward making others literate can • 
scarcely be expected to create new jobs. A cynic might 
obs,etve that the federally funded adult -basic education 
programs in the United States ptovided either full-time or. 
part-time jobs for 32 ,887 teachers , counsellors , local and 
state supervisors, and other suppiwrting* personnel at the 
local and state levels in fiscal 1970 regardless of the. 
apiount of student learning which was facilitated. Such 
work is apparently not alleviating the employment problems 
of the 535,613 adults who were enrolled in the programs to 
a significant extent. 

Government sponsored adult literacy programs are ,a 
popular target for soc»ial critics for severail reasons: firs 
they are typically designed to enable individual's from the 
lower socio-economic classes tt) adapt to the demands of 



our technological society without raising their hopes that 
they might be able to exert any influence on the nature, of 
that society; second, such programs characteristically are 
carried on by volvwiteer teachers, public school teachers 
who are working overtime to earn a few extra dc^lars,*and 
other partrtime instructors .whose preparation to teach adults 
is sketchy at best and whose work is supervised by local 
and:' state level career administrators 'whose area of academic 
specialization and career expectations are not in the admini- 
stration pf adu"lt literacy programs. Finally, representa- 
tives of the sponsoring institutions may encourage the 
development of unrealistic expectations concerning both the 
rate of academic p.rogress and the employment"^ opportunities 
for prospective students. Freire has exposed the manip- 
ulative aspects of some governmentally funded literacy pro- 
-gy^ams— wh-ireh-h^^e ls ha v e-^eeir- de s igued •pr±maTr±ly'^'^c on tr o ±'" 
the poor and to convince them that all of their troubles 
are the result of thefr own inadequacies. 

Chavaatevistias of .Adult Literacy Programs 

It cannot be denied that 'adult literacy programs fre- 
.quently exhibit many^of *the hallmarks of the oppressive 
pedagogy associated with elementary and secondary school 
teaching and which seeks only to convey content instead of 
to educate the students. In contrast to the practice' of 
involving the learner In the process of defining the problem, 
identifying, objectives J designing the curriculum, and 
evaluating ^the outcomes, ^11. of which have been adj{q.ffated 
by the authors of the standard adult education te'^fyi^^s 
for decades, many teachers focus not on the behavflS^^^pf the 
student, but on delivering a given body of subject mtter to 
a passive group of learners. An appreciable amount of the 
literacy instruction in the United States is still carried 
on at the levels of simple recall and comprehension (as 
these terms are defined in the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives) . Although it is likely that the overwhelming 
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majority of tgsts used in these programs are desighed only 
to measure simple recall and comprehension > the nature- of . 
' instruction and tascing at the highet c'ognitive levels has . 
^ been described quite adequately. Efforts have also been 
made by progressive teachers for decades to conduct educa- 
tion using the full range of levels. 

An examination of literacy programs in the United States 
would reveal a wider range of educational objectives than 
Freire has identified in his "critique of th*is kind of ^ 
effort. Certainly it is true that in some programs the * 
entire instructional .procedure resembles the banking con- 
cept of education which Freire decried. On the other hand 
an undetermined number of literacy teachers are ^mpre con- 
cerned with increasing, their students' coping ^skills than 

^ —Judith preparing them to pass 'tests nf slmplft'-xecall,. Qx,._t o ^ 

accommodate passively to the demands of their society. 
Coping skills are conceived as analytical and synthetic^ 
abilities which enable students to examine the facts of a 
problem situation, identify the likely consequences of 
alternative actions, and finally select and implement the 
final alternative. Such instruction is clearly not intended 
to produce pkssive consumers of the. ideas and decisions of 
a ruling elite, and whenr the instruction is carried out 
successfully the graduates of these programs become active, 
inquiring individuals rather than passive fatalists. " 

.Although the- teaching of coping skills ^as not ye"t become 
a common ^'characteristic of. adult literacy programs in the* 
United States, it would be erroneous to assume that the de-^ 
velopment of such skill^Sj^*? not a major objective of an 
appreciable and increasing .number of the'se programs'. The 
concern for teaching coping skills in basic education - 
classes is of relatively recent origin and Has not, as yet, 
been incorporated into the most widely "used curricular 
materials. Further, only, a relatively small percentage of 
the teachers have themselves . been taught methods of de- 
veloping such skills. ^Nevertheless, their teaching has 
become^ an integral part of some programs and apparently is 
being accepted as legitimate and desirable in an increasing 
• number of'ptograms. This orderly' pro'cess of diffusion occurs 
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slowly, bv^t the important fact to be considered is that 

structure of education continues to evolve and / 
"that ide*s are gradually processed by the system. 

Teachers for adult litetacy -programs have typically not 
^ had special training in the field of adult education"^ nor 
are they likely to think of themselves as adult educators . 
The fact that they may be poorly inarmed about the guide- 
lines for teaching adults .which atfound in the literature ' , 
is not evidence that the conc^^rftualizations found in the 
adult education literatitc^-'gre either inadequate or in- 
appropriate guidfes to action. The teachers' lack of aca- 
demic preparation and'^their non-application of the existing 
guidelines may only indicate' their unf atrlliarity wi^ the 
literature of ^the field. If such non-adoption of adult edu- 
cation^ ai>prpaches . to ins trMction^m. b 

teachers' lack -of knowledge of the literature, then there - 
is -lit trie reason for believing that yet-another book setting ' 
forth a new pedagogy or an old pedagogy under a new name is 
likely to influence educational practice appreciably, however 
appealing it may appear to . contemporary critics of the edu- 
cational, system . Perhaps, however, Freire's writing style, 
plus the linking of his adult pedagogy to revolution and the 
freeing of the op§ressed will attract a larger number of 
readers than have been drawn to the more rationalistic 
literature produced by scholars in adult education. 

In "Freire's schema the primary purpose . of literacy training 
is not to produce the intrinsic satrlef actions which may re- 
su!^t from having le'arned to.„r,^it!±rai«i,OTite; neither is the 
cetatral purpose to y^eld the extrinsicSsat is factions which" 
may result from the effective use of the^ skills in satis-* 
fying the requirements of the' society in wiich the students 
live. Instead, the justification for conducting literacy 
training programs is the preparation of thi learners to 
participate in the revolution to overthrow the oppressive 
elites. Therefore, to assess the sounditi^s of the entire 
^qhema it is necessary to consider ^t^e adequacy of the 
explanations of the components /of the revolution and the 
internal cohs.istency of the r^vuDilutiorvary program. This 
program is to follSw^ the^ literacy training and is posed .by 
Freire as the justification for" that ''training . 
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The Process of Revolution 

Freire stresses that the central idea of th^ revolution 
is dialogue between persons of opposing viewpoints, at least 
whenever it appears that this process will luring about a 
synthesis satisfactory to the iad.ividual who has accepted 
th6 idea that there must be a revolution to take away * the 
'power of the ruling elites. However, dialogue is regarded 
as inappropriate yheri it seems likely that the weaker party 
cannot be .converted . Further, Freire_leaves little question 
regarding his willingness to control and restrict the free-' 
dom of those, who cannot see the "superiority of his system^. 
In justifyj.ng his' denial of a right to engage in dialogue to 
the oppressive exites, Freire states: " . • 

Once a popular re volu tion has come to power, 

th e f ac t tha t ' the new"power'lFias the ethical \ "~ 
duty to repress ^'ny attempt to restore the 
old oppressive power by no means signifies 
that the. r^evoli^tion is contradicting its 
dialogical character. .Dialogue between the 
former oppressors and the oppressed as antag- 
onistic classes was not possible before the 
revolution; it continues to be impossible 
afterward. ^ ' . 

The freedom to disagree with the n&w ruling group, 
following the revolution, is to be restricted to those who 
have passed some undef^ined loyalty test. After the revo- ' 
I'ution, factions which'may ^eem hostile to the governing 
group are not to be d^lt with through dialogue . , Instead, 
those who propose anything other £han the ^-true g6spel" 
are to be repressed by the new leaders using whatever means 
are necessary. . • * 

Alth^pugh it may- appear to the casual reader that 'Freire 
is x^7ill^ng to allow the free expression of opinions and 

' that he is willing to rely on the logic of his arguments, 
and his skill in the use of dialogue to deal with those 

-lazhojmay disagree with and resist him, ^ the examination of . 
his attitude toward the training of organizers and his 
approval of the approach of Guevara lays that notion to rest 
In discussing the*. way 'the^ revolutionary leaders must deal., 
with their followers, he says, '^But they (the leaders) • 




must always mistrust the ambiguity .af oppressed men, mistrust 
the 'oppressor' housed irv the* latter. Accordingly, when 
Guevara exhorts ,the revolutionary to be always ra.is trustful- 
he is not disregarding the fundamental condition ol' the ^ 
theory of dialogical action. He is. mereJLy being a realist. "-^^ 

Freire^ quotes approvingly the advice given by Guevara 
to El Patojo, a young. Guatemaltecan ' leaving Cuba to engage 
in guerilla activity in his own'^ountry: ' • 

r • Mistrust: at' the beginning, do not trust 

your own shadow, neyer trust friendly peasants, 
^informers, guides or contact men. Do not 
trust anything or anybody until a zona is 
completely liberated. 1? 

In this case the w ord "liberated" may be- def ined as^ 
placed under the control 6f the revolutionary leader. 
'^^istrust*' is the key word to describe the attitude of the 
leaders of the, revolution toward all those with whom they 
must work. Whether such an attitude .constitutes an effec- 
tive way ot building .a better society for all mankind. is 
open to doubt. It is clearly antithetical to the prevailing 
ideology of adult education. . • - . • . 

r . Once an individual has become a member of the revolu- 
tionary group,- Jie is not to be permitted to withdraw.^ Freire . 
endorses .the idea of punishing the deserter fn order to 
preserve the cohesion and "discipline" of th^ group. It 
seems likely that "discipline" refers^ to acceptance ' of or 
submission to authority and control rather than. to self-con- 

, trol or a commitment to engage in the dialectic -when faced^ 
with a need to take action. ,^ , 

And although Freire warns against the danger of the rev- 
olutionaries becoming corrupted into the behaviour and through 
patterns of their former oppressors, the means he advocates 
for the forcible overthrow of the oppressive regime and for 
the handling of the former oppressors seem conducive to the " 
replacement of one oppressive regime by anopher. Freedom 
is to be shared with the true, believers . All others are to 
be bridled. The critical determination whidi- some leader 
must make somehow is that of discriminating between those . 
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who' are symj^athetic to the revolution and those v/ho oppose 
it. Despite Freire's assertidn that revolutionary action 
•sinust "human, empathetic, loving, communicative and 
humble, i^n-^rder to be lib^erating," it is nevertheless olescif: 
that he approves of violent action to ch^Cifc *those'^>;h6 ^a're *■ 
ndt rfvtnpathetic to the revolution*. ' * . 

Freire'/S description*of a radical coir.mitted-tta human- 
liberation is a'm^n wha'^is not afraid^to meet the people 
or to enter into dialogue x^7it;h them,"-^-^ However, "the 
people" does nof include any of the "oppres^sors"'who are 
to be overthrown. And although dialogue is proposed as 
the way ^ of avoiding error, Fre ire's radical wpuld not accept 
the. notion that dialogue with the "oppressors" could '"be 
useful. So despite the professional openness to learning 
, through dialogue^ Freire's ideal radical would not tolerate 
"the' Views^ of Those t^o* 'were" not ^T-ea the con^ < 

elusion that revolution is essential. It . is at* this point * . 
that Freire's pedagogy parts company with dem^ocrafic ideals 
axi<i all educational philosophies which' se^k to arrive at 
truth by 'permitting the free expression of error as a means • 
exposing^ its limitations...* . • ' 

Rational men might be expected to* accept' the notion that 
they should welcome or at least tolerate the view'^;^ of others 
as ^ ell as to keep an open mind to ideas that challenge 
"raiition and established Institutions because of a .belief 
that there is always more to learn and more perspectives 
on a given problem or proposition than they -have already 
perceived. Such is not- Freire ' s position. VJhile he advo- 
cates dialogue between the s'elf -discovered leaders and those 
who are to be the self -discovered, followers, such open dis---^ 
cusslon is to be denied the opponents of the revolution. 
This situation allows 5or a considerable amount of confusien^i 
concerning when dialogue is to. be pursued and when efforts 
are to be directed toward i|es training the action^ of those, 
who disagree with the revolutionary leadership. It is at 
the point of silencing dissent that Freire's pedagogy seems 

most oppressive.' ^ 

• g ■ ^ 

Further, <6ince the test of the radical' l^eader is his 

acceptance by the people, one might assume that at least once 

in a while a self -^appointed leader would arise with Base 

^ * . * " * * 
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motives and ai» a^iilty to attract followers and^ retain their 
loyalty. When' it "comes to the^tastcof*^ distinguishing, be- 
tx>7e6T:i* the ^'authentic" leaders and the "inauthentic" leaders 
Fr^ire offers no guidance except to indicate that eventually 
the followers will end up ^ith the appropriate leader through 
the process of dialogue. Such a corrective mechanism scarcely 
seems compatible with the advocacy of the silencing .of disr 
sent . . . t .\ - " - . ^ . . • . 'V 

. Freire considers freedom and ^futhority briefly, »by raying 
that -"au-thentic authority , is affirmed through delegation or«** . 
in sympathetic adherence.'^ In his explanation of this re- 
lationship he notes that. "authority carf avoid conflict with 

.freedom only if*- it is 'freedom become authority ' /'^^ His 
atteripted clarification of the relationship befween freedom 
and- avijchority, is . inief f ectual partly ^because he states and 
restates the same idea' in* rttie asme wpifds .. *His us|e of , the 
modi*fie''r "true" with authority and freedom does not serve 
to clarify ^these conceptS^And instead suggests that he re- 
gards his ideas iri this ^area as .worthy of acceptance on the 
basii of his iii^c^^ity alone and not on the basis* of a logical 
argument. Qther authors have used the term legitimate 

' aiithov.ity . as a way of distinguishing betx^een a leader's 
ascribed power to control l^ijS subordinates and ^ the followers' 
Xv^iiling acceptance of this righc to direct their' actions / 
Apparently legitimate* or ^'true" authority in .Freire 's View 
exists only when the members of the lowest socioeconomic 
groufis have freely selected all of the leaders, in xvhich chse 
freedom is ei^ercised bv choosing to" folloxN/ their leader's 

'instructions.. , n 

L'l'r^ t^} t I on3 J^f the Piy^iotorniE^'nj Analf^t'i Jal r2^:- *cas • 

Freire 's rhetoritf i.s designed to emphasize a thesis- . . 
antithesis approach to 'both the definition of problems and 
to tie*" identification of solutions for those ^problems . ^Un- 
fortunately, this perspective of reality tends to' oversimplify 
both problems, and solutions by its inabi^lity to recoj'.nize 
other than two opposing vieu^ on. any problem and its insis- 
tence upon dichotqtnizing ' the positions which m^y be takeir 
with regard to its solution. For 'example, in his es^v 
"Cultural 'Action and Copisclentrzationj" Freiire rather siii>- 
plistically compares tlft. position of the oppressor^ on the 

■ . -. * 
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right with the enlightened rwolutionarxes : 



•The Right in Its rigidity prefers the dead to** ' 
. the living; th^ static to the dynamdc;' the . • . 
. , ' ture as a repetition of the ^ast rather than . ' 

as a £reative venture; pathological forms of * ^ 
love rather than- real' C?:^love; frigid ^chematicl- 
zatidh rather than 'emotion of living; gi^egarious^* 
ness rather than 'authentic C?:_ living "together; • ' 
organization metn rather than men who organize; 
' imp o/ed myths rathei than Incarnated values; • 
' ^directives rather than creative and oiramuni- 
catAve language; and slogans rather. than ^ 
challenges. 18 , . - : • * 

p is"- g uotation-^-W hi r h reflec t s th^ •iDvitg^her aliz a t i'(pns;.and 

• ayersimplifications characteristic of a political campaign ' 
.speech; is consistent with the autRor^s"'obsesdion-«with the 
•dia-lectic perspective as well as his appar^t willingness 

to rely upon emotionally-laden and vague jly defined terms. 
■^Freire sees only good guys and bad guys. He ackndwledges "no 
middle ground. O * • /* N * • 

Freire's own professional life jsince 11959 presents^ff 
*f)attern of ' sponsorship by the most *f avoi^^d segments ojE ^^ocie^ty, 
uhivers4-ties, internatianaL- Organizations , .anil churches, a •. 
pattern which may present an incongruous answer po his question 
'*What. could be. more important than td* live ajj;id. work with the^ 
oppr.essed, with the 'rejects ofNlife,' with the-^ '"wretched pf - 
the earth?'. In this communion, the revolutionary pleaders - 
should find not only their raison, d 'etr'e but'a motive for 
rejoicing^. "1-9 Evidently, the implementation' of tfhe* -revblution- • 
will require the .contributions of ^various kinds of leaders 
beyond those identified l^y.FreireV ' 

Emergence and ^^Rebirth'^ of BBOolutionary Leaders 

* ' If then, Freite is^ not 'himself to lead the revo*?ution, 
some •provision must be made for fhe. ddentif ication of' those 
who are to lead. On this point Freire does not provide 
specific information, presenting instead a somewhat vague de- 
sci^iption of the way the revolutionary,leadetship will emerge. 
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Usually ttiis leade^rship group is made up 
of men who in ond way or an6thdr. haVe be- 
longed to the SQciar, strata of the domina- 
tors. At a certain point ''in tbeir exis- 
tential experience 111 ^ under cer.tain / 
historical conditions, these men renounce 
the class to which they^belong and join • 
the oppressed, in an act of trud solidar- 
ity .(or so one woul'^ h9pe) . Wh^^ther or . 
•not this adherence results from a scientific 
analysis of reality, it represents (when 
authenj^c) ■ an act of love and true comm»*:- 
. ^' ment.. ' 

' . ■ • ■ ■ • 

™. ^ These parenthetical. phrases might alert readers to Freire 
in -anticipation .that some men will renounce their class and 
join the oppressed out of motives Other than love and true 

* c umui 1 L iiie u t ; : ' S inc e the opf>ress^--may be duped by cunning - 

charlatans it would seem necessary to provide 'criteria for 
•differentiating between authentic anc iHauthentic leaders. * 
Also, if this explanation deals with the usual source of 
leaders, it might be Treasonable to assume that the usual 
sources x^;ould also be ideiTtif ied*. They are not. Freire's 
solution to the problem of dealing with rnauthentic JLeaders^ 
is to depend on the oppressed individuals , -who were previously 
described as not meriting trust, to expose these inauthentic 
leaders through^the practice of the. djalec tip . Such an anal «- 
ysis is incomplete because it does not reflect a knowledge 
of history, a mastery of .political science, .or an admin;l*s tra- 
tor's grasp of organizational phenomena. 

Fri^ire admits his lack of confprehension of the sp^ecific* 

mechanism through which -"his reivolut'ionary goals will be 

Achieveci. He uses* the- term • "cultural synthesis'^ to describe 

the process IhroUgh which the. contradictions between the 

world view of the leaders and the worlds views of the people 

are resolved: " ^ ' 

* ^ f . ' ' ' w 

Ins.tead of following predetertpined plans, 
leaders and people, mutually identified, 
"together create the guidelines of their , 
actions. In 'this synthesis leathers and 
peop^le^ are somehow rebo'rn in new knowledge 
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, and new action. Knowledge o£-..the 
alienated culture lea.ds to trans- 
forming action resulting in a culture 

- wh^ieh is being freed from alienation. 
The- more sophisticate^l knowledge of 
the leaders is remade in the' empirical 
knowl-edge of the people, while the latter 
is refined by the former,^^ * " - 



Freire can scarcely be accused by his readers of spend- 
ing an excess of time analyz^ing and describing the process by 
by which the miraculous transformation of society 'Will be 
initiated. His sketchy d^scription of ^the^ emergence of the 
leaders and the "rebir.th" of "both the-^ leaders and the people 
^, does not offer much evidence, that he has thought through the 
/^ipt-a^ihif^' asjfects of beginning the overthrow of the oppressors 
f.f and their replacement by self -discovered saviors of the poor,' 

Freire 's explanation oJ^ how leaders ai:e«to emerge is in- 
consistent with his position on the training- of revolution- 
. aries . On the one han^i he appears to approve of the training 
of guerilla leaders in Cuba for export. But, on the other 
hand, he appears to 9Ppose programs for t\\e training of 
leaders, saying that: " ' 

. the so-called leadership training courses: y; . 
^ whidh ^are (although carried out x^7itho^:It any 

- such intention by many of their orgaftiizer^s) 
in the last analysis alienating, . These * 
courses are based on the naive a-ssiimptiott 
that one can promote the comiauhity by- , 
. tr^inljig its leaders - as if it were'^tlfe: 
parts that ^promote the wh^ole and not the; 
whole, which in being promoted, promotesi 
the parts,,,. As soon as- they complete* ' 
the co.urse and return to the community j . 
with resources they did .not formerly- 
possess, they either 'use these resources . 
• to'contxol the submerged and dominated 

consciousness of .their comrades, or'' th^y 
, become strangers in their own communities ..^^ 
and tl^ir former leadership position -is ■ 



thus threatened . 
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Again, 'Freire's apparent iacapacity tq conceive of any- 
thing but dichotomous situations leads to rhetoric which 
may persuade some readers, but it'is not a particularly 
thorough analysis of th^ complexity of the reality' of huirtan 
experience. So the readet*'is left with the impression that. 
Freire regarded Guevara's international expeditions to 
foment revolution and to train leaders As desirable and '~ 
consistent with his notion of how the revolution should 
proceed, whil€j at the same' time he Identified the notion 
of training leaders as allenatlftg. On this point Freire 
. has apparently provided both 'a thesis'and an antithesis; " 
he leaves the reader to perform the synthesis. 

Corrmmity ^Development as a Pvoaess of Ecpreseion 

Community development efforts are also seen by Freire 
as a part of the repressive action^, of. the ruiing Jellte . 
He ciescrlbes- the process and its deficiencies as follows: 
In 'community development '. projects the more a 

- — r-egion or -area— is- broken down:' in 'local cairanun-1 ties' 

without the study of these cornmunltles both as to- 
talities in themselves and as parts of another to- 
tality (the areas , region, and teo forth) - which in 
its turn is part of a still latger totality (the ; 
. nation, as part. of the continental totality) - 
the more .alienation „is intensified. ^And the more 
alientated people are, the easier it is to divide 
them and,, keep them divided. These focalized forms 
of action, by intensifying the focalized way of 
life of the oppressed (especially in rura^ -areas) , 
— hainper-lrhe tj^^ 

tically and keep them isolated from the problems 
• - of oppressed men in other areas. 

Is there, then, any way that community developers . 
might v;ip the ,af)proval of^ Freire for their efforts? Yes, * 
fur he offers tt^e following observation regarding the state- 
ment just quoted: 

"This criticism of course does not apply to actions 
- - irithin. a dialectical perspective, based on the ; - 
understanding of the local community both as a • 
totality, in Itself and as part of .a larger totality, 
it is directed at those who do not realize that, the 
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development of the local community cannot occur 
except in the total context of 'which it is a part, 
in interaction with other 'parts . This, requirement 
implies the consciousness of; 'unity in r diversifi- 
cation, of organization , which channels forces 
in d i s p e r s Ton , and a " c l^r axN^ar erie s s of th e ne t 
cessity to transform reality. 

♦Community development carried on outside of the»dia- 
lectical perspective is . seen by Freire^as a form of manip- 
ulation of the people by giving them the impression they are 
being helped when, in his analysis, it is a laeans t)f weaken^ 
ingthe oppressed' still fur ther Isolating .them and^ creating 
and deepening rifts among them. Such -'developmental, work is 
,seld^om~perceived as oppressive. by the ded^icated but^naitve* . 
professionals wfto are carrying it out, according to Freire. ' 

Unfortunately for those who regard themst^lves. as ethical 
community developers, Freire never divulges the way in which 
the dialectical perspective, based on the "under s tanddng of 
.the local community both as a totality in. itself and as 
part of a; larg-er totality, is to be .developed. One point 
is clear, however: exis^ting procedures for the preparation 
of community developers are not doing the job, . 

The lack of practical guidance for those who are to 
carry out the revolution is not surpjrising an a Utopian 
formulation and Freire dearly identifies his approach as 
Utopian. . . " 

Tke 'Utopian FevBvec-tive " ^ . • .. : . ' 

The desire to establish a Utopia is probably a3 old as 
man himself. There is ,no scarcity of ufo^ian literature; 
common themes pervade such schemes. Equality, 'peace , and * 
a contempt for riches have been characteristic 6f Utopian 
formulatiQns=' historically .• Marxian analyses of the evils 
of the capitalistic systems lead to the formulation of re- 
forms based on thr6e- unproved assumptions-: (1) man's true 
needs are quite limited -ar^d only artificially created needs 
produce misery; (2) enormous quantities of labor 'are wasted 
on the luxuries of the ruling elites; and (3) scientific 
progress improves production per man,^,but man's needs do not 
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increase • The abolition of monopolies of property coupled 
with the establishment of some form of communism are seen 
as sufficient to eliminate any significant expression of . 
man's antagonistic;,; impulses - the basic cause of evil ^ in 
.society. Freire appears to have. accepted all three as- ' 
sumptions. ^ 

Freire 's chimeric notions combine a disregard of ultimate 
. endSL with an -uncomplicated analysis of immediate., obstacles 
to the implementation of his plan. The use of "authentic," 
"real," "true and "genuine^' does little to convince the 
reader that the author of Pedagogy of the Oppressed has a 
firm grasp of the reality he seeks to ffeform. The goal, 
.which Freire 's pedagogy seeks is the establishment of a 
revolutionary society in which the process of revolution 
will continue permanently rather than to wane following 
the overthrow of the ruling elites. What' is unclear is the 
basis for^Freire 's belief that those he classifies as the 
oppressed and their leaders will be transformed into Virtuous 
unselfish persons by the* act of overthrowing their oppressors 
Unstated .assumptions regarding the dynamics of the trans-^' 
mutation of "rebirth" leave the reader with inadequate evir 
dence to^evalualze the soundness of the author's scheme. 

Oyer the centuries an untold number of Utopians have* 
assumed that with the abolition of monopolies of property 
and with the establishment of some sort of communism, the 
antagonistic spirit, which is by definition the cause of 
evil, would no longer find significant expression in society. 
Yet the idea awaits effective mplementation . ^Wh.at reason 
is there to- belieye that Freire *s approach is ahy more likely 
to succeed?. - ^ 

One might assume that his education and experience would ^ 
have led him to develop a high level of political sophisti- 
cation. Freire earned his doctorate at the University of 
Retif e -at agfe thirty-eight and became a professor of the 
history and philosophy of education at the same university. 
He servea in Brazil as Secretary of Education^and General 
Coordinator of the National Plan of Adult Literacy until-, 
1964, when a military coup made it necessary for him to 
leave. Moving' to Chile he became a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chilfe and a consultant "to Unesco Institute of Re- 
search and Training in Agrarian Reform. In 1969 he was named 
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a fellow of the Center and a visiting professor at the Center 
for Studies in Education and Development " at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Currently he serves as a special consultant to 
the Office of Education of the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva.. These experiences might liave led to'a sophisticated 
" understanding of the functioning of national govemments and 
to an appreciation of the disciplined coordinai:ion and 
control required to carry ou^ a successf&l revolution and 
to perfisrm essential government functions following the 
revolution. Pedagogy of the.. Oppressed does not, however, 
reflect a level of sophistication "commensurate with a high 
degree of political acumen. " 

Freire advocates revolution because he believes that " 
evolutionary -approaches are inevitably -^unsuccessful . He 
states, ^'Freedom is ^cquirjBd by conquest, not by . gift". 
Perhaps it is because he is so thoroughly committed to the 
notion that revolution is required to overthrow the ruling, 
elites that Pedagogy of, the Oppressed, is devoted primarily 
to justifying the revolution rather than tg^ expounding the 
^.-specific strategies to be used in its implementation. 

The Uncritical Acceptance of the Pedagogy Qf Revolution 

Freire 's pedagogy offers neither fresh ideas concerning 
the methodology pf adult education nor practipal guidance 
far implementing .the revolution. -The literature of^adult - 
education contains more complete and systematic gui'Sance 
for the planning and conducting o'f programs than can be 
found in his pedagogy . Fur ther , a |>lan for a revolution 
which is dependent upon the spontan eous s e 1 f - id e n t i f ic a t i on 
of leaders who must subs eqiiently become involved in. a pro- 
cess- of mutual identifica-tloh' with those whom they' will lead 
scarcely seems prac tical ." '"Further , the rejection "of leader'* 
draining as alienating provides little indication that the 
practifcal-'.^robl^ms of organizing a revolution have been 
considered. Finally,- the dogmatic assertion that' all training 
must involve both the leaders and the led- in a dialectical 
situation would seem either to .res trict the movement to groups 
which function on a face-to-face basis or suggest that the . 
mass media will" be used as the vehicle for the 'dialogue" 
between' the leader and the led. 
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The incomplete^ utopianlscheme proposed by Freire has 
nevertheless found ready acceptance by a surprisitigly large 
number, of critics of the American educational system^or the 
American form of government or both^i ^ Berhaps 'all that is 
ne^eded to win acclaiir. todaV is a forceful condemnation of 
the exisiting authority structure/ a'mystical promise of a 
kind of - -'reiirthj " and an insistence that the lack of plan 
for" carrying o;ut the revolution and.-for regulating society 
iif ter\^7ards is evidence "of the fevolutioifary 's commitment 
to the dialectical method of deaTirig with problems . Two 
factors, a widespread disenchaatment with public education 
and the quality of the intellectual leadership on college 
-campuses,, may help to explain the ■ uncritical acceptance of 
this pedagogy. . . _ . ; • 

^Fre^ire 's- cttdticisms of the banking concept of education 
-oannot *be dismissed lightly "While it is true that his 
call^Spr a pedagogy to develop autonomous, self-di^^ec ted 
• learners is jiot new; his espousal of this philosophic^,! 
position 'of adult educators in the context of the heightened 
social consciousness of the times gives his book a popular 
appeal which is lacking in less polemical adult education 
literature. .Yet an appeal for the redirection of prevailing 
instructional practi'ces from an exclusive focus on passive 
recall to an emphasis on ' the development of the student's 
analytical "and evaluative abilities would have been s tronger 
had Freire demonstrated his own mas terj^r^-^fof these abilities 
rather- than to exhibit an unswerving j|^dilection for viewing 
bbtK problems 'and solutions from an Hegelian posture. 

The und is criminating, acceptance of this rhetoric of.rev- 
olution may alsq be an indi cati on of th e dysf unctional con- 
sequences of the fragmented perceptions, of' 'rea'lity found on 
college faculties;.- Specialists in 'ea,ch.<iOf the social sciences 
boynd bv the .$:oncepts and methodologies of their own disci- . 
plinesj'work on research projects 'in ^which they neeji not 
differentiate between differences wliich are only statistically 
significant and those which have both s ta tis tical . and prac-^^ 
tical -Jiignif icance . Although each, of the disciplines taken 
singly is insufficient to explain human behavior specialists 
within each of them may lo*ise their perspective on the explana- 
tory power of theit ox^/n discipline^ through sustained efforts ; 
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restrieted by the boundaries of that tliscipline. Living 
with partial explanations may render some academics es- 
pecially vulnerable t© incomplete explanations which lead 
tQ conclusions they would like to accept. 

Human behavior is influenced simultaneously by more 
variables thenj:h€ore,tiaiansuox empiricists working within 
any specialty are prepared to study, -Accordingly, th^e 
particular disciplinary concepts and perspectives of%cono- 
mists, psychologists, political scientists, s6ciologists,and 
other social scientists are of limited practical utility, 
riot because the separate disciplines hav'e imperfect per- 
spectives but because each of these perspectives is limited 
by necessity. Perhaps,, then, it should not be too surpris- 
ing if those who spend their liVes st^udying beha-^ior from 
the. limited perspective .of a single social science are 
"particularly susceptib,le to single discipline^ solutions to 
complex problems put forth by persuasive authors. Adminis- 
trators and other-men and women of affairs may be less 
likely to be persuaded by grand schemes which reflect sim- 
plistic notions of the determinants of human behavior. 

In Pedagogy of the Oppressed Freire has restated the 
faults of -a large part of the educational process as- it- is 
carried out, endorsing the higher level cognitive objectives 
without acknowledging that the criticisms and proposals he 
offers for the improvement of education have already been 
presented in more sophisticated and rigorous analyses by 
other authors. Yet there is nothing wrong with restating 
sound ideas. If the new pedagogy consisted solely of 
suggestions for improving adult literacy programs, then per-' 
haps couching the approach in revolutionary rhetoric would 
serve to attract attention and eyen .persuade literacy teachers 
to adopt a new perspective -in their instructional .efforts. 
The coupling of a plea for the improvement of adul*:" education 
with a call to revolution weakens both appeals Utopian 
schemes are attractive to those who want a simplistic so- 
lution to the problems of the world, "For those who seek 
to bring about th^ changes, however, schemes which consist 
of superficial analyses ^and which are dependent upon the 
spontaneous emergence of enlightened authentic leaders 
acting out .of love (who will somehow experience a rebirth 
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together with their followers), is an appeal -to an extra- 
-terrestrial intervention which -eludes the ratiocination -of. 

social scientists..' ' . • * \ 

T'Mards the Y.ear 2012 ' • . 

If Freire 's, presentation of his pedagogy :and revolutionary 
Blueprint - stimulateseadult educators to reflect on their 

'-methods and ^ become more analytical in contemplating" the 
compatability of the. goals they seek with the approaches 
they use, then the publication of this so-called revolution 
ary pedagogy will have served a worthwhile purpose. It would - 
be comforting to believe that in another forty years there 
will 'be no need for another social critic to ask- the Question 
Counts asked forty years ago. However, the uncritical accep- 

• . tance of the rhetoric of the pedagtigy without the analysis of 
the substance by "educators illustrkt^'s, more powerfully than 
Freire may have anticipated/^the validity of his criticisms 
•of educational systems which produce graduates whose cr^tiial ' 
faculties have reiuained undeveloped. ~ 
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' ON THE GREATWESS OT BEm UTOPIAW 



by 

■ \ 

In thia article, Pierre Furter springs' to the 
defence •£ Paulo Frelre and his approach to adult 
education. ~. 

Th« authbr Is Professor of Comparative" Education 
and Educational Planning at the University 'of 
Genccva, Switzerland.- 




Professor W.S, Griffith ^ reproaches Paulo Freire with 

" beihg a Utopian. But he makes this reproach in such , an ' 

offensivt* manner that I, as a friend of Paulo. Freire, Ifeel 
it only just to point out. first of alJ that it is hard to 
carry -on a ^discussion in spch an atmosphere of intellectual 
terrorism; We shall, nevertheles's, try to circumvent this: 
by readiTig Griffith's article three times, and discuss each' 
^ level of reading as they arise/- 

I. Firist of all, this . is' obvioy^ly a personal' attack . The 
writer' does not hesitate to reproach Paulo FreirQ with his 
"lac;k of humanity" (p^68) or with being simplictic .(pJO 3, 
Aboi/e all he blames, him for not being "sophisticated",' in^ 
other words, for not being the teacher he should be. This' 
iB v/hy Professor Griff ith ^perfidiously quoted the sections 
'Of Paulo Freire 's biography that show Rim to have been 
incapable^ o-f usirig'.all the academic resources made ^available 
to him. But ig thig not a gratuitous attack? It is possible 
that Paulo Freire . ... i .did not want to be the ''Herr Professor 
Pb. D." fhat Professor W.S. Griffith wished him to be. Per-: 
haps, on- the contrary, Paulo Freire consciously chose to' 
the popular^and e-ven populist^^ exponent that Griffith 

v^reproaches him with being? If this Is so, the whole ot ^this 
'^base aittack is nothing but a wretched slap in the face which" 
' is better simply ignored. 



^ W,S. Griffith, "Paulo Freire: Utopian perspec-tive on li- 
teracy education for revolution", Paulo Freire: a revolu- 
ticmxrii dilemma for the aduW edXioator^ edited by Stanley 
>K Grabowski, (Syracuse University "Pqblicat'ions in Con- , 
tinuing Education, Syrac\ise, 'n, Y. , 1^72), 

t. de Kadt, Catholia- radicals in Brazil (London, 1970), 
p, 102, 



IT. So one reads the article at a second Level. ' Basic.|illy , ^ 
Prof. W,S. Griffith, from the b*'"^ight of his university ,morgue 
n#t only repeatedly takes umbl^age -at >Paulo Freire's .success, 
but also blames him for not knoA^ing the existing '^literature" 
on adult education. This is to forget that in the first plac 
Paulo Fre ire is practically self-taught. Slitldylng in Recife 
is not the same thing ag studying in Chicago or Boston; it 
i3 slightly more difficult. Furthermore, his actual knowT 
ledge does not come from books, nor from teaching s'tudents, 
but from pvaotioal experieyiee':" Mi>t\\ the servants, shop as- 
sistants, workers and -the unentployi^d of Gran Recife* As 
many commentators have^pointed^out , Paulo Fre ire claims not 
to theorize, but to reflect Qn his experiments. This is " 
why the literature .of others'is digested with a view to th,e 
neec^s of this JlOth^ century cannibalism. Prof* Griffith 'shows 

'the nature of Ifis concerrn when ae more -or less bewails the 
fact that thp general public reids Baulo Freire, but not ; 
the five writers he names on pa^e 68. . But what do these*^ 
five-writers - all North Americans, naturally - have in 

, common? The pedantry an'd .de,g,dlyytoredom found in so many 
works on education. The proof of my assertion is provided- 
by our students. While they read Paulo Freire' (and Jllich, 
Reiiner, etc.) Without being asked, they find the academic 
writers we force.'thgm to read insufferable. This mean3 
that in Paulo Freire 's success we can re-discover one of 
the basic principle^ s^of adult ,^edjication or any education: 

^do not bove\ . .. ' 

Griffith is doubtles.s right to point out that Paulo 
Freire does not always say new "things"; that he does not 
always offer "new ideas". I freely grant him this. But he* 
says them, and writes dhem, in A new. Wqij^ This Style is 
new. Now, when I read a 'box^k,' I consider its writer^s 
ability to hold my attentic/n of sppremfi importance, aftd I 
hate, to r^ad anything that (makes me yawn at every,, line . . Is 
there not A^4^ ^^^i wide a gulf between the academic 
style (pompous^ped^ntic, ' bcylng, dusty^and, heaven knows, 
somewhat long^drSto-*out) SLtiyl t\ie needs of a population 
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which, haSyOf courae,been sensitized to reading, but wHich 
has become accustomed to something brief, energetic/ ^o- 

vucative; in short well-written texts? Now it" ' ' 

wou^d be ^oing rather ,too far to deduce from thia that people 
are, consequently, stupid and simplistic. If Paulo Freire 
enjoys such sircce^^-^quite unexpectedly "- it is on account 
of a certain something that attracts, irritates or capti- 
vates his readers'. He knows, how to grip the public. This* 
^was in fact one of the rea$6ns for the hatred he sometimes 
stirred ifp in university circles,when professors saw their 
lec&ure^-halls emptying as Paulo Freire took the stage. *f 
know that this is a bitter experience, but after all a pro- 
phet has always had greater drawing-power than, doctors. 

^v. Here we reach the main point. Prof. W.S. Griffith 
considers 'that Paulo Freire is a classic case, of "Utopism" 
At this point Prof. W.S. Grj^fith's vocabulary plumbs the .* 
unfathomable depths of disdain and irony'. Now Rrpfessor * - 
Griffith might have consulted, if' not, Karl' Munheim, - who' 
is no longer ;in Chicago's good graces but^ for. example, 
the special i^sue of a journal as "sophisticated", as 
DAEDLUS ^_,„or else the very grave W. Moore, former Presi- 
'dent of the American SocieK:y of Sociology, who^has held 
forth to his sociologist colleagues, announcing. the re-birth 
of Utopian thought.^JIn short. Prof. W.S. Griffith need only 
have con.sulted a bibliography, in order to realize that 
"Utopian" has the same- ambivalence in English as "utoprque" 
in. French, or "u£opico" in Portuguese^ The, term may desig- 
naie the iljusory, tfie fantastic and the unattainable, as 
well as refusal*to accept this "status cfuo"; conti^station,'" 
re^appraisal, and a demand for the possible and gre'at,'as 



^ Re-edited by F.E. Manuel under the title Utopies and 
: Utopian t^ipught, {stc) (iBoston, 1965) 

l^.E. >ioore,c; "The utility *bf utopies" American Sociolo--^ 
.jUialjHcview^ (Dec. 1966), p. 756-772. 
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opp6s€>d to the mediocre. Consequently, we regre*t that 
W.S. Griffith, who considers hiitrsel^f a professor^ is so 
ignorant of the" basic literature on Utopian thpuglft thq^t 
he uses the word "utopian" without appreciating all its 
dimensions. Eef ore reproaching others -with an unfamiliar ity 
oT thiJ? of that, might Vt not be useful to start wirh self- 
critic-isui? ^ * ' . 

-nr.: Lastly, we can contemplate a third reading of Mr. 
Griff ith/s ' text^ He is not able to do ju'stice to Palilo 
Freire^^ause he overlooks * one_ of .the basic rules of com-, 
parative euucatibn: contextual ization"*. Indeed , how' car^ we unde 
stand Paulo Freire if we forget 'or minimize the fact that 
hi' Is: . ' 

•a) a Brazilian; ^ ■ ' 

bv a provincial on two counts; * 

c) bound to a pnrricular movement in time; 

^ J) * „a pract losing Catholic. ' ^ . ' ^ 

. • Let us e5?amine these several factors: 

a) Paulo Freire*is a Brazilian^, .He is S citizen of 
one 'of those gigantic modern nations that can depict ..itself 
without ifeference ^ to the rest of the" world. All too of_ten - 
we forge*t that it has been, and will continue to be, possible 
to -tiave a brilliant career and to succeed prof esgionally in 
Bras^l .without knowing any langua^ other than. Portuguese, « 
This' means that the originality of a Brazilian cannot*be 
measured* only *in comparison with this "gringo" or that 
"inosiu"'^'^ , but in co^mparison wfth other Brazilians. ^^^lether 
one is today n partisan of this government^ or a supp^prter 



G.Z.F. Bereday, Compamtive method in eduaatioriy (New 
York, ^1964). 



"mosih" in Spanish, reilors to ail people who are neither 
La tin- American, nor ^North Americkn;t "gringo"means North 
American. * " . <» 
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^of that rt'gime, al l^ire jjlgrtu^d that Pciulu Fruire ha-sJ made a 
'.(focisive -contr ibut iorT"-^^ Liducalion, and 

eduv^-atitui; in "gt/nt'ral / in l^\iziL. I shal l stand by thi« al- 
L^agation until Mr. Gr if.fi ttr^i'a.^ the grace to" show us that 
Paulo Fre ire has not giVen a new perspective to adult -^'ciu- " 
-cation in Bra?:i I and that he is neither a great educationa- 
list aor an important innovator"^ I do. not know whether. his 
•contribution is universally valid.' Personally, uoihing it- ' 
rirates m/e more than Paulo Freire's, disciples of every shade 
and nue from Tanzania to the U.S.A.', from Switzerland to 
Chile, who believe that all the prophet has "said can be ap- 
plitid. Paulo Freire himself today is actively fighting • * 
against .this form of hero-worship. 

•b) PauLo Freire IS a provincial on two counts. On the 
one handi .with respect to the ^o Paulo - Rio da Jai^eiro 
axis (or thti S3^o Paulo-Braailia-Rio*de Janeiro triangle) 
it^was only very late that Paulo Freire discovered the 
industrial and pos t- Indus trial Brazil of^ the megalopolises 
in the south of his country. He sees himse-lf as a provincial 
from the.', horth-easj^. He is also provincial in so far as he 
prefers speakini] to ^^;riting. This' is not merely anecdotal; ^ 
it plays a fundamental role in his work. Mr. W.S. Griffith 
has not noticed - inter alia - that Paulo Freire'c major 
'innovation, is his .daring affirmation that In all ^education 
(including literacy) expressian precedes readtag and writing; 
that one must fins 1 earn to write, before "learning to read; 
that the aim is freedom of speech, rnd hot the, sly subjugxition 
of 'the new literates to\the writings of the lettered'^"^ In 
this sense, Paulo Freire is more than a -.revolutionary ; he 



V. Paiva, EduM^mo populav e educwQo. do adultosj (Sao 
Paulo, 1973). • ' • . 

P. Furter, la lutte contr'^^^^lUiyialphaMtisme au develop- 
rf^ment oulture I (^rom the Fight against Illiteracy to the 
Cultural Development), being printed. 
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•is an cinarchist, or more precisely a populist^. - 

^ ^ • ' " o ^ 

c) Ni)t.onlv i.^ Paulo Frc^irt» bound to one historical era, but 
I would >:Vl-ii go -SO far as Co say that lits^'works datu. Indeed, 

■e)no ought to bear in mind that in'pracCiCe his work was thought 
out bt.-fore 1964, at a time when many people ing(^nuously. be-' • 
liuved it v/oiild still be possible to construct^a socialist, 
independent, nationalist, ""etc, Bragil before the end of the * 
decade; chat most of his-w(»rk Das wvitten during the Frey Period 
in Chile, in other words before President Allende^^s assassi- 
J"'^- ' ' . In ray opinion,, this 'explains ^ certain political* 
naivety, resulting from participation in^ gigantic projects. 
Today, the world is different and somewhat less elating/ . " 

d) Lastly, curiously enough, Mr. W.S. Griffith "forgets" 
thUt Paulo Freire is, has been and apparently always will^ be, - 
mri only a convinced Christian, but. a practising Catholic, 
Like all j^'^-^d Christians, Paulo Freire believes - perhaps 
v/rongly - that it is always possible to persuade an indi- 
vidual^ that an individual will always bow t6 the truth. 

This explains why Paulo Freire, .imprisoned in the barracks, 
of the. Olinda Artillery division, near Recife ,v in the. spring 
of 1964, thoOghf he' would "conscie.ntize" the colonel iriter- 
rogating^him and bent, on his destruction at all costs, 
Paulo ?reire actually believed hq/tett^TItceeded ! this is 
obviously cllsquie ting", but it explains why Paulo Freire has 
never been able to accept., the liquidation of . his enemies, 

^ In siiort, we feel that Prof., W,-S, Griffith has correctly „ 
detected a certain amibunt of weak points in Paulo Freire 's 
thinking, such as: ^ , 

- a leaning towards dicho.tcmized analysis resulting in^ 
facile rhetorical effects; 

■ '".* 

- ignorance, »f a-cert.ain sciei\£ific literature dealing 
with the subjects near to him;' 



E, de Kadt, op, oit.^ p, 36, 



a contvinpt for organizational problems; ...„. - 

• . N'eVt»r tlu* Loss, Mr- W.S. C^riftith has empioyVd «uch a tone, 

sucIk ba'riVnys ^ in his arg umontafcic^n, that his study borders 

on \:alun)ny .and sei»ms to bt unwortliy of a*uniyersity professor, 

at least according to what I expect of my chosen "calling. 
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REFLECTIONS ON GRIFFTH, FREIRE MV BEVOW ■ 
. Jokn'^K. Bagoee 



Dr. John A. Bugbee, the author of this article, is 
Assistant Professor of Education and Philosophy, 
Belknap Campus, University of Louisville, U^S^A. 
He also Holds a Ph. D. degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

» 

He has been closely associated with the work of 
Freire, .and feels that anyone who has worked in thi 
field of literacy training and pr.oject development 
as has Bugbee, must find it difficult not to feel 
the- sxticerity; -urgency and sense of practice which 
-Freite brings to the formation and communication 
of his views . ' ^ - 

''The Freire approach to Literacy*' was explained in 
a recent article Bugbee contributed to Literacy 
piscrwss ton (Functional Literacy: One Approach to 
Social Change, v. IV, no. 4, December 1973.) 



„ - It is the pOT^'se' of this writing to take up certain 
points raised by W.S. Griffith in his article **Paulo Freire: 
Utopian Perspectives on Li testacy Education for -Revolution. 
In this regard^I shall 1) ra-sta'te in synthesized.. fomi 
Criffith^s major arguments; 2.) raise objectiofts or point to 
"problems with some of. his claims ;^ 3) take up certain o'f his 
points and., redirect them : at Freire 's methods in terms of the 
problems they highlight. - . . 



Griffith stat-e's it is his intention to evaluate Fredre's 
vi-ew from an adult education perpsective especially with 
regard to 1) whether it. is indeed a new . (revolutionary) ap- 
proach to Uteraay education; 2)^^hether it is a sound * - 
(reasonable) plan for revolutipil[;3) whether its recent and 
widespread notoriety (popularity) can be explained. 

i* Wil:h respect to the question of whether Freire 's 
theory /methods cut any new ground in the field of- adult edu- 
cation, Griffith's response^ is unambiguously negative. In 
addition to arguing, that Freire 's- criticisms of the, jcield 
of literacy education ' are simply not useful, he goes on to 
feay that thos~e criticisms are phrased Archaically when one 
compares them with the considerable literature in the field 
which identifies the same problems""mu.,ch more precisely. He 
points out that i:\pt only does Freire fail to acknow.lv- dge 
that there' are other writers in the field who have made 
these criticisms better, but also hints at Freire's audacity 
to offer his ideas to literacy teachers who are woefully 
ignorant of the really 'good approaches abounding in" the 
literature on. adult literacy education. . 

2. With respect to' the soundness of Freire 's views as a 
plan for revo'luti'6n , Griffith's judgment is again, on .the 
whole, negative. Here the thrust --of liis objections is - 
concerned with "the consequences of acting upon Freire's 
program , For example, he points out that Freire counsels 
the curtailment of- dialogue with the opplressors and a sys- 
tematic mistrust 'or suspicion of the oppressed in the process 
of liberatian. Further, that Preire^s id«as^ are at -variance 
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with the main thrust of democratic Stducational philosophies;, 
that hif5 concept of authority is vague and circular; that ' 
the uppx*essor-oppressed analysif5 is simplistic'; and that the 
process, of Ifeader-emergence and the criteria .for .,distin- • 
guishing authentic from opportunistic leaders are likewise 
unclear^ Finally, Griffith suggests that lacking any di- 
r-ectiyes which advance social 'development in a pdsitive 
sense,' Freire 's ' peddc^vgy is Utopian in the sense- that,... it * 
does 'anticipate and provide --guidance ^ for the complex tasks 
which maka up a- revolution. - in essence, Griffith points 
to Freire*s disposition to justify revolution"' rather than 
to provide the concrete, effective strategies "tod tact-ics 
for its achievements « . ' 

T ' 

3. -.Griffith seeks to account for* the phenumenon of the 
relatively widespread American -acceptance of Freire's 
pedagogy, Th this regard,- he reiterates some of -his prior' 
criticisms and adds, to them the notion that ' Freire ' s ideas 
are much too dependent upon spontaneity, espec; illy as con- 
cerns the .eme^^rgence . of leaders from the literacy 'process • 
The only explanation . for the "uncritical'V^cceptance of 
Freire^s ideas to which Griff ith- can appeal is that there., 
exists a pervasive .disillusionment with. public education in 
America and that ^^the quality of the in telle<*tual leadership 
on college campuses" -i^ such that the rhetoric of revolution' 
is not carefully scrutinized. Griffith further suggests that 
Freirels ideas are ' deeply . marred by-their invocation of \ove 
as a nor.m to guide the "authentic" process Freire advocates 
apd must, therefore, be seen as an" appeal to a being beyond 
the comprehension of human reason .- in effect, a^*<lop-out ." 

Each of these negative evaluations 'of Freire 's ideas 
deserves consideration. In the following section I shall- 
take up certain of them as seems appropriate. 

1. With respect- to the claim that Freire's ob.jeotibns to 
certain tendencies in adult education as "well as his attempts 
to frame methods for a more positive approach to literacy 
training are esscritially not new, archaically , phrased and - . 
largely reflecting an ignorance of already articulated ap- 
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preaches in the f ipld, ' it seems appropriate to offer the 
following observations:.^ First, if newness is not to become 
fetish in itself, it must be acknowledged that old, partially 
conceived or previously articulated ideas /me thods can and ' 
ofteij do 'have, a new 'significance when interpreted in contexts 
or ambianees other, than those which originally occasioned 
them. The point, it -seems , is- not to be abl» to identify 
who said what first, but to focus upon the interpretation of. 
a given s.et: of condifion^ which the creative^ use of those 
ideas permits. What r or whoever. - may be Freire's acknowl- 
edge or unacknowledged intellectual forebearers, it seems 
fair fro .say-that he has attempted a creative , sugges tive and • 
singulai: interpretation of ' the ideas related to. the places , 
where he worked and those wit!l whom he labored. Second, one. 
wonders if Griffith grasps th^ ef-fort which Fjj^re is at- ' 
tempting to^ make in the ar t;iculation -of a process which is 
partisan. - on behalf of , the interests (however conceived) of 
the illiterates/oppressed,. Clearly' what Freire is saying is 
that most' literacy training programs do not serve the inter- 
ests of their clients especially when those interests tend 
Co be articulated in economic and political terms. Hence, 
it may be argued that the sense of . "innovation" onFreire's 
part is his underscoring of the nature of the commitment 
which ^ literacy- worker /lieamer .who uses his method^, must be 
prepared to makfe'. Third, given the apparent partisan char- 
acter of his- thought/me th©ds , it must be acknowledged that 
Freiyje seeks to articulate the necessary linkage ''between, 
the process of "becoming literate and one's insertion into 
the process of social change on^his or her own" group's 
behalf. The fact that Freire ties the essentially purposive 
quality of that process to the movement of a class of people- 
represents T3 step beyond others who have expressed themselves 
in this field ; . " 

2, With respect to the claim that acting upon Freire 's pro- 
grame. leads to unsound consequences , it seems that Griffith 
may He "right" but not -for the reas'ons he adduces. For 
example: Griffith is concerned that Freire 's writings are not 
clear as regards the concept' of "authority"; that there are 
no clear-cut criteria for distinguishing ."authentic" leaders 
who-are to emerge from the literacy process; that' the 
"oppressor-oppressed" analysis is simplistic; that Freire is - 
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"utbpian^' in that he is inexplicit oi the plethora of spe- 
cifics attehding a successful .revolution; and that concrete 
strategies ai^e lacking. Now, to the degree that Griffith - 
expects a fulMy-drawh blueprint down to the last, detail in ^ 
terms of th'e whole range of anticipated consequences pf^ 
acting on Freire's methods, he is indeed justif-ied in drawing 
the -conclusion that the methods are "unsound". After all, if 
one cannot tell .in advance what will certainly happen with 
re,spect to a set of plans '^TOj^^ given situation, then one is 
"right" in counseling caution or unacceptance - or; inaction , 

The latter point is not mad^ in ridicule. Rather, it 
seeins clear that there are'two confusions on Griffith's part 
with respect t6 grasping both the nature of the situation 
to which Freire addresses himself and the terms in which he 
makes. the address. In a situation pi oppression - whether 
economic, racial or sexual - the nature of a programme of. 
^response which takes as its purpose the radical alteration " 
of the conditions of that situation must have a highly con- 
^tingant character. Such a course tyf action has a necessarily 
risky - even at times scandalous - character to it. There is 
a sense in which many a "sound thinker" Inight well draw back 
from the kinds of commitments which such a^ inherently un- 
certain situation- demands. (One may note in passing that 
it is precisely this contingent character of revolution and 
the successive understanding and control of it that. Freire 
stresses at length in his use of dialectics). "Further, in 
his insistence upon criteria,, highly explicit strategies , 
fully ''articulated formulations of all anticipated situation's, 
Griffith* seems to misunderstand what I take to be one of the 
essential features of Freire 's discourse: hi5 wrijting is 
programmatic rather than descriptive. Freire is ^at tempting* 
to present an^ accurate , but even more so, persuasive picture 
of the situation on which he focuses. His attempt is 1:o 
articulate a process which will alter consciousniess and be- 
havior with respect to a state of affairs. Such a pu^rpose 
does not exempt him. from criticism for fuzzy thinking (which 
can have tragic consequences) nor from criticism from thp 
perspective of more developed points of view (as will be 
suggested below), but it does exempt him from being judged 
as though his central task is that of trying, to offer a 
fully descript;ive characterization of his work and thoughf . 
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^ If accur-ate^ perhaps these same confusions on Griffith's 
part are .responsible for his objections that F'reire's methods 
lead ' to- a^ curt ailn^nt of dialogue with" the oppressors; to- 
systemati(N«iUspicion or, mistrusL^by thi|» leaders of those ^ 

- oinder going the literacy . process"; and ta. a clear oppos'^ition 
to the "democratic ideals and all educational pflilosophies " 
The: point here again is that Freire is addressing a situation 

'of. significance, where learning entails the realization and 
„unders tanding* of selves in*a power con^text. To be. sure, 

.where one can assume that the conditions exist which fos^tier 
philosophical/pedagogical pluralism, one can then condemn the ^ 
.call for partisan'^ thought and'^action. Bift Freire. pointy, out 
that Such benign conditions do not obtain where he has 

.worked, that the non-reciprocal power of a few reigns and ♦ > 
that, indeed, even the "^prevailing pedagogical concepts serve 
to bolster that power. Accordingly , *he characterizes his 

-meLhuds as of and. /or the oppressed - they seem to have a " 
highly partisan character. With Griffith, one may wish 
this were not necessary but this ^intention in itself dbes 
not alter concrete social conditions. 

3.. Witli respect to Griffith's speculation that -Freire's 
popularity in the American context is to be understood in 
terms- of the wide disenchantment there With public education 
and the (poor) quality of the intellectual leadership "on 
cpllege campuses, one may simply^ offer ^ counter-suggestion. 
Perhaps Freire has indeed articulated in a'meaningf ul and • 
persuasive way certain of the characteristics of domesticating 
..education which some have recognized in the American edu- 
cational edifice. Perhaps too, -the changes which his methods 
suggest ..are-^bs^ible have caught the imagination of some 
and sparked efforts at creative, if risky, adaptations Lo 
the American scene. " " " ^ 

More serious, and, indeed more in need of answers, are 
Griffith's final sallies .to the effect that Freire's methods 
rely too heavily upon spontaneous recognition of "authentic" • 

=leaders as well as the invocation of love as a guide to the 
actions of those wHo go through the process.. It is to som^ 
lingering problems with Freire's methods occasioned, by 

-Griffith's i:emarks that the final section is devoted. ' ^ - 
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•As I have attempted" tp^ argue above, one can ask too much 
of a. theorist of socia] /educational change when one is not 
clear regarding, the nature^ of^ 'tihe *task and/or the necessar^ 
'liittitation^ which that task ijiposes up^n the theoretical 
means at one's disposal* Nonetheless, while, granting these/ 
""limitations and bearing in mirid the human significance of J 
the changes soOght , one. can identify and legitimately .cainjr^ 
for further elaboration whejre conceptual aiii>iguity exists • 
It is with regard to ^uch matters that'-' these final comments - 
are relevant. — . *^ ; 

Simply stated, Griffith 's -concern regarding the 
ambiguity of the key --concepts of ''authority'', "authenticity'^', 
"oppressor and oppressed", "spontaneity", arid "love" may be 
approached f rom. another- perspective • In essence, what are 
the ^interests at stake with respect to the^^^pl^ who pass 
through thet literacy process 'these concepts denote?' Said 
dlffereiitly, is it possible for Freire to identify in mpre . 
concrete terms the' Z?aa:^5 of the authority he envislDns-, the 
• authenticity he values, the Interests contending In the 
"pppresspr^oppressed struggle, the quality of spontaneity 
and love desired or prized? ^v 

the point here is a queis.tlon .which perhaps only Freire 
can answer: is it in the nature of his set of idsas /methods 
that the honarete basis of these oon&epts must remain 
specified except 'at the partiaularistia l^vel of eactlCindi- 
"Vidual literacy group and project! That is, is the character 
or quality of hi§ partisanship open conceptually but pointed 
onl^ intuits individual interpretation .relative to context 
and the'per<:eptioriS of individuals? . ■ „ ? 

0n6 is tetrpted to reply /to • these queries in a -character- 
istic Freire-like^fashion to the effect that he will not 
"name" the world for another; that he will not usurp a 
person's or group's ontological vocation to interpret their' 
reality; that. he will not be proprietary with anyone's past, 
present or future. Insofar, Freire labels himself a radical, 
non-sectarian,- humanist - and he is consistent. 
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Nonetheless, while^ res,pecting Freire's. intentions, the 
peculiar exigencies of a situation of oppression and struggle 
and the risky quality of any effort which offers guidance 
in that kind of context, 'it seems fair'^to ask for further 
analysis at the, level of theste key concepts^ 

In this connection, on^ can hope that Freire will choose ' 
to address hiroself to the claims that he abstracts from the 
concrete specifics df the class struggle in his oppressor- 
oppressed analysis; that he will clarify the role. that he 
accords to ideas as an agency of history; and that he will 
no longer leave ppen the whole matter of a political programme 
to be framed rby tftose who *would use his methods. Some' re- 
sponse to th^se points on Freire 's part% could aidd considerably 
both to a greater understanding of his ide^s/methods and- to 
a clearer grasp of their limitations' and potc^ntiality in 
the field of adult education and b^eyond. 



In a recent interview with lOAC (Institute ^of Cultural 
Action) Freire is questioned precisely along the lines sug- 
gested by author Bugbee. The ten page text of that inter- " 
view has been published by IRFEB, Paris. 
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AN 0 R I E N T A T I O.N : 



RESEARCH mms 

• 



The ft)Ilowlng article consists of eajcerpts 
^<lfi from a presentation given by Freire at a seminar 

' '-Studies in Adult Educa|ion" conducted at the 
institute of Adylt Education , UniVer^ity of 
Dar-es-Saiaam, Tanzani;a, pn July 20/ 1972. 

The text, in slightly edited add abridged 
fbrin, is reprinted with permission of the t 
Institute of Adult Education at Dar*es-Salaam 
finiyers.itv. In -ft, Freire first discusses his 
:oncerption of social research and then puts 
/fbri;ard a suggestion for* Tanzania. The< article 
/expresses Freire 's opinion q£ how hid ideap, 
/born in a' Latin American Qontext, might be ap*- 
' plied in Africa. « , ' 
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1. • The EpistemolQgy of ResearcH ' " * 

First of all J "I want to'ddscuss som^ q'uestiona of re- 
search methodology. I would like, j.n fact, to begin* with 
a discussion of social science , ■ -* ^ - 

One of the first problems that I think we arcf faced with 
when we are interested in knowing some aspects of a given 
reality, either that of a rural area or of an urban one, i^ 
to know what the concrete reality Is. Secondly , there is .the 
Question of what we conaideifi to be the concrete reality in 
that area. • s ' 

The concrete reaili'ty for many social*^ scientists is a list 
of particular facts, that they would like to capture; ^f or 
example, the presence or absence of water, problems concerning 
•erosion in the area or those of production or produttivity . 
For me, the concrete, reality is somejthing niore than isolated 
facts.. In my view, thinking dialectlcally , the concrete 
/reality consists not only of conctete facts and (pliysical) 
. things, but also includes the ways in which the people 
involved with these facts perceive --them. Thus in the last 
analysis, , for me the concrete reality is the connection be- 
tween: sub jectlvity and objectivity; never obJectivJ,ty lao- ^ 
lated from subjectivity'. If I come to Tanzania to do te.search, 
I know 'this reality completely only . to the extent that I under- 
stand the dialectical relation betweeh the subjectivity ayid 
objectivity in this area - that is, when feegin to know how 
people in this area peifceive themselves in their diale&tical 
relationships with the objectivity.' 

Le;t us suppose that a rural area presents a problem' of 
erosion or irisects which has resulted in the destruction of 
crops, I only know the actual ^^bmenon of erosion to the ^ 
extent that I also understand how the peasants-perceive this . 
phenomenon. . ^ . 

In my view, it is necessary to start an investigation 
with a pre-occupation in trying, to understand the dialectical 
relations between subjectivity and objectivity. If I perceive 
reality ^s the dialectical, relationship betwepen objectivity 
and subjectivity, then I have to ase methods for investi- 
gation which involve the people of the area being^ studied a* 
researchers. They should take part in the investigations 
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themselves and not serva as the passive objects of the ktudy^ 

If as ^'sociologist, I think of myself as a neutral or | 
impartial scientist, I will view both people and reality 
together as the object of my research. Thus^ I analyse them 
as. if the world were an anatomy laboratory in which a body 
is analysed « ; ^ . 

This is not for me. I have to go back, .and ^nste^d of 
taking'' the people here as the object of my research I muat 
try, on ^he contrary, to have the people dialogically in- 
volved also as subjects, as researchers with me; If I am 
interested in knowing the people's ways of thinking and levels 
of perception, then the p'teopl^ have to think about their 
thinking and not be only the objects of my thinking. This 
method of investigation which involves study, and criticism 
of t^e study' by the people is at the same time a pedagogical 
process. Through this .process of investigation, examination, 
criticism and Reinvestigation the level o^ critical thinking 
is raised an^ng all those involved. ' 

Thus,^ in doing research, I am educating and being educated 
with the people. By returning to the area in order to put 
into practice the results of my investigation, I am not only 
educating dnd being educated: I am also researching again, ' 
because to- the extent, that we put Into practice the plans 
resulting from the investigations, we change the leyels of 
consciousness of the people, and by this change, research 
again. Thus, there is a dynamic movement between researching 
and acting on the results' of the research.. 

J^^^^^^'*^^^ tEat it is important' to T)oint out again that 
ta^i^l'^cientist?' question is essentially an epistemological 
one. This ^-of course; Implies a particular ideological way 
of, thinking arid a political choice. This* is true regardless 
of whether it i^ clear th the scientists or not. 

2. Sets of OboeotivBS ' ' • ' - 

' ' i> 

Let us take two sets of objectives which a»e political " 
and ideological. * Let us suppose that i am working as a 
social scien,tist in ^process of modernization of the coimtry; 
In this case, it is seen as the modernization of the structures 
of society in order to<mprove the efficiency of production'. 

• ' ■ - 
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It is not in the interests of the ruling class to involve the 
people as stibjects of their change in the tran$forTnatibn of- 
the structure of society. The pre-bccupation is a bourgeois, 
capitalist one, . It is^ the policy of this capitalist society 
both 'economic^ly and culturally to emphasize modernizing 
society. But itv this process of modernization, there is no... 
interest in involving: the people as authors of the transfor- 
mation. Educational projects exist only to offer those few 
clues necessary for more efficient production. They are , to 
be transfortned into good producers, but with only that ad- 
ditional education necessary for implanting t,he system in 
their hedds, . . , 

If I think only in terms of productivity, then my tendency 
will be to emphasize that tedhnology 'is neutral^ technical 
education is neutral, I will attempt to convince every single 
person of this. It means that work is not discussed politi- 
cally; it implies that to do 'so would be a waste of time. 
■ We ^need good workers, so they have to be trained in technical 
•skills :v how to use machines in the best way in order to im- 
prove the country's productivity. This is a bourgeois policy, 
the capitalist method. 

It is deplorable ^ to find people calling themselves 
socialists thinking like tKata » Thia is a total contradiction. 
If you read the writings of ,Nyerere, you will discover that 
Nyerere's policy is different. Even though Nyerere has not 
written about: this dtrectly, by reading what he has written 
I can sense Vhat he thinks of this, ^ When he speaks about 
the meaning of '^development , for example,^ he says 'that "Just 
as I cannot develop a man, a woman, a person, unless he or 
she develop?, I can also not^develop a nation without people." 
It is necessary to understand all the implications of t;his 
statement, oxve"" of which is that education for the workers 
has to be a political event and not an exclusively technical 
one. 

If the objective is very clear, as in Tanzania, if people 
here are inter^td'd in creating a socialist society, then 
research requires different methods and concepts of knowledge 
and different organization. People have to participate in 
the research, as investigators and researchers and not as mere 
objects. Of course, the social scientists of the First World 
say that to *the extent that we invite people to participate 
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in the research about them we are interfering scientifcially ; 
that is, we 'are interfering in the research process and the 
Results will not be in a pure form as 'if it were possible to 
have any kind of results in social science in a pure form! 
Wh^n the very scientists who emphasize this concept are at 
home trying to write up reports they cannot escape from their 
own. subjectivity. Their subjectivity is interfering with 
the "pure form" of the findings. In the second place, the 
.very physical presence of the researcher in the field inter- 
feres with the "reality there. 



Suggestion for Tanzania " / ^ 

Based on this principle, I have thought about the possii-- ' 
tility of the Institute of Adult Education trying' something 
in this perspective, but with some very clear objectives. 

For example, if it fell within the interests, conviction^^ 
and facilities of the Institute, a research project might be 
developed which would not only provide experience in altema- 
-tive research strategies, but would- also b^ the basis for an 
adult education pilot project. * This strategy would also be 
a challetige to the entire university concerning its relations* 
with the people. 'The team, presumably having a certain clear 
understanding of the area of Dar-es-Salaam , -would choose a 
kind of mixed rur^l/urban area, an area in transition, irt 
which tO| do research in order to try to develop an adult edu- 
cation programme. 

First of all the team should acqruaint itself with all 
previous research - no matter what method had been used. The 
team would nee4 to explore all"^ possible secondary source? . 
Secondly, the tl'am should try. to understated .or to delimit the 
area geographically, - recognizing, of course, that there are 
no frontiers, culturally speaking. The team^'wduld also try^ 
to identify, possible popular and official institutions, like,, 
for example football clubs , dancing clubs, or co-operatives. " 
The te^m would go to these, popular institutions iii order to 
talk. with their leaders. . ' 

There should be no dishonesty in the conversation. The, 
team would say: "We work far- the Institute of Adult. Education 
in Dar-es-*Salaam and x^/e have come here to discuss the possi- 
bility with, you for all of us* to hold discussions and work 
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together." This means that if the people of this area do not' 
accept this proposal then we cannot work. What we mean is that 
w^ would like to discuss the realities of the area with the 
people. We would like to summarize these discussions. 

, This, process would continue until the point is reached 
where eve^ryone involved, the university people and those from 
the area, together feel they understand the realities of the 
^area and can formulate a plan of action. We then say to 
tha people: ' "What do you think about it?" 

Suppose the people say: "Yes, there will be" a discussion". 
The team would have a meeting not only with the leaders' but 
with the people who are engaged in sor& way with that insti- 
tution.- The team would proceed in this manner with 'each insti- 
tution in .turn. What happens ne,xt? ' 

■'The team would try to have a series of discussions once a ^ 
day for maybe one^week. TJie length of time would depend' on 
the schedules of the various people involved. They would dis- 
cuss with the people the topics and the place in which to 
hold the discussions. Let us suppose that there are five to 
six rooms in which to hold meetings. ■ If each room holds 
perhaps- 30 people, then 160 pepple could be engaged in dis- 
cussions at the same time. The discussion groups might in-' 
volve as many as 1,500 inhabitants. It is 'very importaht 
for us to have a perception of the whole, ^ - 

J When the 'people have agreed, the team would come with one 
or- two representatives of the Institute - socioloj^^ sts , psycho- 
logists or educators in each group. .Records of the discus- 
sions would have to be made. The team should not go to the 
meetings^ with an already prepared list of questions. At the ^ 
beginning- of the meeting a chairman would be elected by the 
gro^ip. The role of the team would be an advisory one and they 
would beg-in to discuss the concrete conditions of that area 
(with each ^roup) . Wliat do they think about education in 
that area/ For example: Are there enough primary s'chools? 
Are they good or bad? Why? Everyone should be involved in 
the discussion. 
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We have to be very clear about the objective of this^work: 
*it ii5 the people themselves, not the advancement of science. 
If, htxrever, the people are silent then we have to provoke 
them, because are not neutral* 

We might discuss^for one hour the subject of education'^ 
for example, and find out just how the people ae^ education. . 
At this point, education ceases to be something abstract; 
and secondly, it ceases to be merely a question that the Uni- 
versity or the Ministry thinks about. Education now starts to 
become something quite concrete, because thepeople are talking 
about it. if I am to discuss ' education with the people then 
I have to start ^from their perciBptioh of education and not from 
^ my own perception. This is a mistake that we have made in 
many instances. We have to admit that we often labour under 
the opinion that we possess the truth. By discussing edu- 
cation, a lot of other subjects, of course, appear and we 
begin to provoke the^ team to go on with the^ discussion.. 

Let us assume that five^ groups have been functioning each 
time a discussion is being staged. After perhaps five meetings, 
the team itself says: "We^ don't want to discuss these ques- 
tions further. We have analysed how we now see thes^' reali- 
ties." Justice, education, the government, industries, and 
many other topics, have* been discussed. 

At this paint the groups, each with its reporter", would • 
have a general .session of the 160 people and the researchers 
together. In this general assembly; each reporter would speak 
about the reality of the area, repo^rting the results of his' 
.• group's perceptions ©f the situation. The reporter, if pos- 
sible, should be one of the people themselves and not one of 
the researchers. The researchers can be advp.sers,of course. 
In my view, it is better that the- reporter comes and speaks 
full of confidence sc that the people will see that they are 
able to' do that which previously only officials, researchers ' 
or ^^specialists" had done. 

1 would quote here Irlao Tse-tung: ">fore and mote the. in- 
tellectuals must b^'come workers; more and more the workers 
must become intellectuals: Thus if we really want a 
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a socialis.t society, let us s top intellectualism. Let us begin 
to believe in the possibilities of the people, even -if they 
display many deficiencies . We also have many deficiencies. . 

. Let us return to our hypothetical case. Assume that the 
reporter'^of Group A tnakes the summary of the dlJ(kissions . the 
people4iave had. A . general discussion on the repo^rt would 
follow. As e-ach reporter makes his or her report there is 
collective discussion. 

5. The Next Stage 

point , the next stage of the research - the criti- 
cal ajtudy of the people 's" discourse - begins. We have~to 
understand the multiple implications that are 'discovered in 
the collective discussions. For example, by studying thege* 
implications , the people's levels of perception of reality 
can be determined. In order to do this > of course, we need 
to put the dis.cussion on paper, so that the members of the 
groups and the groups of researchers can have an account of 
the discussions in all five groups. In studying these im- 
plica'tions, the people also need to be present. This discourse 
cannot be analysed by the researchers -alone. The reporters, 
acting as representativeis of the people, should work side by 
side with the social scientists. .. . 

At this stage, the Institute of Adult Education could ask 
for the collaboration of other departments in the. University. 
It might invite lecturers from the political science depart- 
ment to help the Institute in its inte'rpretation of the dis- ^ 
courses. Some economists co^ald be invited and so on. 

Thi3 method of research might also introduce the Uni- 
versity' to direct dommunications with the people as* equals 
in an investigatory process. ' Some of those who are elitist 
may be fearful^and say that this is the. destruction and- 
corruption of tlrfe University. But if they are not elitist, 
but really revolutionized and committed, they will say: 
"This is fantastic. Nox^; I have the people within the Uni- 
versity . In the last analysis this is ^ pedagogical project. 

The presence of a lin^guist is extremely important in such an 
analysis in order to analyse the semantic aspects? of the lan- 
guage, and the syntax of the people. Somtimes people use the 
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same words . that, we use and we have the fueling that the people 
are using these words in-the same context and understand our 
meaning when, in actual fact, they are thinking of something 
different. For example, a certain' team proved through lin-- 
guistic analysis that when the workers - at least the peas- 
ants - said "trabajo," which means /'work,'* they were not 
"Saying what- we understood by "trabajo." 

By "work", I understand "praxis", or the action of human 
beings working. For. them, work was something like a magical 
entity as if it were outside the range of activity. They 
used expressions like: "There are people who were bom for 
work;there are others who are bom for no work." We found 
many examples. Therefore, it is very important for us to 
understand the semantical differences between us and .the • 
people. " 

6. The Final Stage /' 

The last stage of thiS;. hypothetical project Would be for 
j:he team; together with .he people, to draft a proposal for 
subsequent actipn. This proposal would deal with the pro- - 
vision of adult education. " 

When there is a possible prograinme to be put into practice, 
it would be necessary to return once more and hold, another 
meeting with the 160 people to discuss the plans for the pro- 
gramme which resulted .from the- analysis' of the research. 
People would discuss the programme, accept it or reject it, 
and would possibly add to if. After this, one^ could start 
the 'programme ^ with the people, not for the people. In 
.this way rRiinis tries could al^o be engaged, Not only, the. 
Ministry of Educatibn*, but also that of Agriculture and 
Planning. In other words, we have to recognize that develop- 
ment is a global process; w6 have to start on different 
levels of Government and in. the Party. Such work would Chal- 
lenge many party members to help with developing a kind of 
mobilization in their area for .the people. 

To the extent that we put the programme into practice we 
would be researching again In order to change the programme. 
The programme cannot be something static - this is. a naive 
perception of the problem. One cannot regard a programme 
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abstractly and metaphysically - it has to be created as a 
result of reality and has to be changed, dependent on the 
reality. . So, all the titne the programme is in movement, it 
is something which is dynamic and not static. 

Let us suppose that it proves possible to carry out this 
project, and that you get some good results. The first result 
is that by doing it you learn to do it better, because by 
putting this methodology into practice you are creating meth- 
odology. ' ' " ' 

The main point is to discover methods with which to work 
whereby the people are not objects. This is self-reliance. 
Secondly, if it is possible in one area, then maybe you could 
go on to analyse other areas, so that at one stage in 3 or 4 
years* time the Institute of Adult Education of Dar-ea-Salaam 
University would have a kind of map showing the levels of per- 
ception of people, of reality. Not> of course, a rigid map, 
because by the fact.; that . the Institute would be increasing 
tKe action,' these levels must necessarily change* The first ' 
person, for example, elected to be the reporter will be changed 
in certain ways by his or her praxis of being reporter of 
that meeting, because he or she had a different praxis before. 
But in the last analysis; at the same time in which" you would 
be^ helping other institutions "to work with the people, you 
would be trained in order to train educators. ^ One thing is 
to clarify some aspects of adult education and some objectives 
of educational research. The other thing is to organize 
seminars for future educators based on this.. This enables 
you to say to the students: "Now we will begin to discuSs 
the experience made during research in area A in Dar-es-Salaam. 
We would like to discuss with you how people in this research 
reveal their perception." You can then begin analysis, clari- 
fying point by point the ideological and political choices. 
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N ADAPTATION 



"C0,VSCIE.VTI2ATI0:V^' MV SJllilLATlOV GAMES 
': WUUcu)!' A. Smith 



This article is based upon "Conscientizacao and 
Simulation Games issued as Technical Note No^,2 by 
t!ie Ecuador Non-Formal- Education Project. Sponsored 
jointly by the Ecuadorian Ministry of Education and 
the University of Massachusetts* Center for Inter--- 
national Education, the project is assisted finan- 
cially by the United States Agency for Internatironal 
Development. 

The authot relates, the conqept and purpose of 
Paulo Fr^ire\s ideas to the instructional technique 
of simulation/gaming. 

The full text of this article which. appears 
here in abbreviated and ^edited form Is available 
from the Center for International Education, Uni- 
versity oS. Massachusetts , Amhurst, Mass. 01002 ,* 
U.S.A.' 
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Tlfe purpose- of this paper is to suggest a bridge v;hich. 
might be built bet\^^een the philosophy of Paulo,Xreire and 
the instructional methodology of simulation/gaming. I^ile 
a brief section will be dedicated to explaining the auth. ''s 
undeit>cand Lng of Freir'e^s concepts, no critical analysis of 
those concepts will be undertaken. The author is quite 
willing to present himself, for the purposes of this article 
as an uncritical advocate of Freire's position. As regards 
simulation/gaming, a brief definitional review will be 
offered but only for the purpos'e of laying a foundation for 
the central int;ent of the paper. 

In Pedaganj of the ^pressed Paulo Freire goes further 
than simply stating a philosophy . He proceeds to outline 
both the practical' implementation of that philosophy and to^ 
define, ever so briefly, a method for realizing it. • Indeed, 
it was his method and its acclaimed success that first 
attracted attention to his philosophy. The ^assumptions 
upon which this paper is based stem from the relationship 
between Freire 's philosbphy and his methodology and include 
the following: 

1) that the attractiveness of Freire 's ideas rests^ as 
much on their translation into concrete activities 

_ as they do upon their internal logic and intellectual 
^, appeal .' . _ j . 

2) that the concrete activities suggested by Freire are 
not exclusive; that is, that other educational 
-methodologies (although not. all) might be adapted 
tojneet Freire 's demands for a liberating education. 

f <• , 

•'3) that due to certain special characteristics which 

will be outlined later in this article, simulation/ 
gaming offers a powerful possibility for becoming 
one of those "other" me thodologi^ . 

4) and finally, that it is ^necei^sary to expand the 

rriethcdolDgical options open to individuals interested 
In designi-ng a liberating education*. 
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2. WAT ARE SI7'!ULATI0N/GAMES 2s . 

When most people hear the word game they think of "fun". 
Rarely are games associated with serious activity. The fact 
is, however, that games, and ^their modern counterpart , simu- 
lations, have pTayed a very serious role in history. In social 
science, in business, and most recently in education. A 
game is sirfply a prestructured experience involving players 
and .having -an outcome or winner. A simulation Is a game 
which attempts to replicate some ^real-life, abstract (as 
in the case of mathematics) , or hypothetic experience for 
the purpose of study or amusement. War games, first ex- 
ploited by the Germans In the 19th century, were used to 
study the possible outcomes of military alternatives. 
Social SQlence has used simulations to help predict the re- 
sults of social interactions; business began using games 
and slmluatlon as training devices; and education has begun 
only recently to appreciate the learning benefits of games 
and .simulations. ' • - 

\ For the purposes of this paper we will the term 
gsimulatlon/game (hereafter referred to as. S/G) which. Is 
be\t defined as 1) a replicated real-life experience 
2) involving two or niort . players 3) who Are required to 
oper^^e under clearly defined constraints 4) for the purpose 
of achieving a predetermined goal 5)in a concentrated period 
of tlme\ A simulation game is a special kind of "learning 
experience. In order to understand how It differs from 
other foTT^s of games, simulated experiences and more 
traditional learning tools, we will look for a moment at 
each of thesV essential components'*. 

Unlike roulette, and some forms of mathematical simu- 
lations, S/G 's kodel complex social situations Such as life' 
on a Hacienda or\the nutritionaly cycle of food. Through a 
careful analysis df the real-life situations fmportant " 



* McFarlane, Paul T. ,\Simulation Games as Social Psycho- 
logical Research sites,.*' Simulation and Games , An 
* International Journal of Theory^ design and Researahy 
JI, No. 2, 149.. 
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variables are identif ied .for use* in th^ S/G. Also the 
Constraints that life imposes are built into the S/G. It 
is important that the learners find the situations and con- 
straints ^ convincing' representation .of reality. Finally,'., 
a goal is established, one wt^ich corresponds to 'a real-life . . 
goal and serye^ as the objfective of the game which the learner 
seeks to achieve. \ 

The forma.t of . sucj*' S/G ' s may range from the board game- 
type, most commonly knQ.w,n as "parlor games, to the role- 
play style which emphasizes personality interaction between 
players. Most of the S/G's described in this paper are 
combinations of two formats utilizing both the visual repre- 
sentation of a board and the powerful interaction process 
of the role-play. 

Simulation/games may invplve either competition between 
players, or competition against an outside norm. In some 
cases, competition may be of secondary importance or even 
entirely excluded if it proves to.be unrelated to the real- 
life situation being replicated. 

Chance mechanisms may also play an important role in a 
s imluat ion/ game . They serve not only to replicate the 
part played ky "fate" in everyday life, but also provide an ^ 
easy way to distribute rt^ources among the players. In 
■iiai- f;dx, for example, the hacienda-owner commands a si^nifi- • 
cantly larger share of the wealth and of the advantages in 
the i\anv , It is, considered that the roll of the dice ac-- 
curately reflects the "accident of birth" by which one 
player becomes hacienda owner and another is a peasant .la- 
borers. In a culture in v;hicli fatsTlism looms large it is 
important that players begin to objectify "fa.td" ahd^ discuss ' 
it*s implications. Tliis may seem a simple gimmick for in- 
dividuals sciioGled in an ac!:ievomen t-oriented^^s ociety , but 
for rural farmers who willingxy accept everything they" 
canaof understand as the "will of God", the opportunity to 
distuss "wiiy" one man is 'llac ierida-owuer and another Peasant 
is a^major contribution to Freire ' s "concept of oonsaienti-- 
zaoao\ 
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' In other cases', CHA^JCE iriay play an Incidental role in 
the S/G. In Food ^ for exainple, v^hich attempts to- replicate 
,the i^tritional choices which' peasants confront, ch^ance is 
of less importance 'than the logica^ outcomes of the decisions 
made by players regar.ding their purchase and use of food. 

The number, of participants may vary from two to as maiiy 
as twenty, ,or even more. There are no inherent restraints'^ 
on the number of player?. ' 

• * ' 

Finally, simulation/games may bfe designed to, achieve 
different ^educationajL goals. Most, however, serve one or 
mo^e of the following goals: ^ 

^ a) . Inforrnation-tvansfev: Mbst S/G*s contain a great 
* deal of rtew information for the. learner. This 

^ new information is provided in such a way that the 

learner must use it immediately. in order to* achieve 
his /'own objectives.. Eiq)erience with this type of 
information transfer has proven less painful' 
than memorization-f dr-its-own-aake ai)d consequently 
J more efficient in most cases. 

b) Analysis and^Synthesis of Information: Because- '' ■^ 
the learner is required to apply the Inf oruiatjon 
he has learned to a problem he mdst solve, tie -is 
also .required to analyze its relative importance 
and synthesize it with* dther bits of information 

as they are made avaijlable" to him. This is a 
real-life process wXlch a well-designed S/G will 
re]plicate just as effectively as ±t provides new 
information. » 

c) . Evaluation of the leam^T^s om aaiionQ: Because 
a S/G replicates a reaKlife situation the learner 



Gordon, Alice Kaplan, ."Games for Growth," - Science- Researdh 
AssociateSj, Paio Alto, Calif oxfriia, 27-32. 3 
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• not only acts hut he receives feed-back on his 
, action thro^ugh the "ups and downs" experience in * 
the -course of the pl-^y. THus;, he is immediately 
aware ^of the consequences of his actions. This 
immediate' ^ feedback allows him to evaluate his own 
actions and^'m^ka corrections for a future opportun- 
• • Ity, ' ^ ; , , V 

^ d) ^ Evaluation other actions: Because'' S/G's- are 
iU3iially Vmall- ^roup activities, a^ -individual 

'Lor 



learner: pot oijly sees the results of his mm behavic 
but also the -results of btherpreyers' activities 
and he can^make judgements , or learn there from.' 



,e) / Ve2^bal and interpersonal skills: Many sl^mulation/ 
games whith' contoine both the board-game ahd role- 
» • play ;fdrmats provide ^he learner with an opportunity 
' to priactice,^.ahd consequently develop, verbal skills 
of perVtiasiOn amd eloquence, as well as interper- 
/ sonal skills o^ixch as bargaining, advising an^^^- 
* 'Sponding - to.a challenge. 

f)\: Peraepti'on of the interrelatedness of events over 
\ time: , ^Pe-rhaps the single most powerful <laspect of ' . 
a simulartion/game^is its ,^bility to. concentrate 
• ^a' teality, which normally occurs over 'months or 
. , even" years, into a short span of time^. .This con- 
: ; ;^ce;itratiou allows the learner to grasp the impli- 
,;.c^4tions of facts and events as thfey^are related - 
* /'to one another. .When in real life a oampesino 
invests *in fertilicfer ^e must wait several months' 
for his "pay-off". Sometimes the'^ay-off "never'/ 
comes b'^cause of- in^tfervenihg events, like ba*d 
weathet or bad seed. Even if he does manage to 
increase hi$ yields,' it is hard for him to und^V- 
s^tand that fertilizer Vas ^the ^importattit. variable . 
Tlio time-lag between treatment* and result is simply 
. too gXeat. Haaienda^laats from two to five^hours. " 
.-Players are encouraged to improve their laftd by 
investing in fertilizer and^' irrigation. Th\pay-; \ 
off for such inVes,tments are graphically illustrjited 
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on the property cards which players receive. Farmers 
begin fro see (in a simplistic fashion, but see,. none- 
theless) that investment in fertilizer can hdVe real 
benefits. Similar relationships a're iriustratred 
vhen loans made by the credit co-op are compared 
to the ^high interest rates of the Bank, by the 

^investments that farmers decide to make in educa- 
tion, or the risks they decide" to take in marketing 
their goods. In each case %he simulation is fo- 

;cusd.ng a whole series of complex anfl interrelated 
events in a way that enables the player 'to weigh 
.their>5importance and act on the basis of his ■ 
analyses. - . . 



2. HOW 'DO SIMULATION/GAMES MEET FEE IRE 'S EEQUIHEMENT OF 
A LIBERATING EDUCATION'^ • ^ - < 

' A. FREIRE: 

"Knowledge emerges only through invention and "re- 
invention through the ceaseless impatient, continu- 
ing, hopeful inquiry men pursue in the world, with 

' the world, and with each other."'* 

*• • 

Players in simulation/games are the masters of their 
own destinies within the restraints of the S/G.- They are v 
able to make decisions i to cause events, and to control 
out9on)es. Simulation places the learner in a world over 
which he personally has some Influence. When a player is 
assigned . a role, it is his interj^re-tatlon of that role 
which brings it to life. Thus,, the player is forced- to .bring 
his own experience, to bear on the learning environment. 
That experience then becomes part of the group's experience. 



Pedagogy-, of the Oppressed^ p. 58 
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B. FREIRE: 

" In order to move, men must perceive their state 
"not as fated and unalterab le ,^ but merely 'as limi- 
ting ~ and therefore challenging.'^ 

Tliis is precisely the £unction of the constraints oper- 
ating in a S/G. Tliey act to ch^allenge, but not to stifle 
activity*. .The player is^r forced to act on his own behalf. 
That is, perhaps, the' best definition of "play** itsel'f. 

Simulationyganaes are replicas of real- life situa-" 
tions. The conteut of education is reality itself scaled- 
down, an^ conce^itrated so as . to be -both -manageable and 
useful to the learner. • : 

>5r V . ' 

FREIRE: " ' ' 

"Accordingly, the point of departure must always 
be with men in the here^ and- now, which constitutes 
the situation within which they are submerged, ftom 
. . which they emerge, and in which they intervene."^ 

The process Freixe describes as problem-posing parallelj 
very closely the same process useid to develop simulation/ 
game§ . An initial "investigative'\phase must pi^ecede aAy 
actual- design work pn the simulation. It is essential that 
vistts— b£__inade 4:9 -target areas . Community people areo inter- 
viewed ^and careful notes kept of their . perceptions of the 
basic aspe*cts of community life. Pf the/ S/G is to have • , 
suecific ifoles sut:h as Hacienda-owner, Indian, or Tiedda- 
^fwner, .then a knowledge of the manner in which these people 
a r^ perceived by the players is essential. Gradually, a pil 
S/G begins to take form* This -pilot corresponds to Freire's 



initial *'codes." Rules are not written down nor do they betome 
fi:5^ed.^ Small groups of individuals from local communities 
are- brougi\t t6'gether/to play .the pilot S/G which is taught 
to the participants orally. It is made clear that they 
should make any changes in the. S/G which they feel will make 
it more realistic. Tliese sessions corres^pond to the initial 
"decoding" process which. Freire requires to check out the 
validity of the initial codes. Game play is recdrded yhen 
possible for later analysis. In the case of Hacienda^ one 
group felt^the hee'd fpr a lawyer role- to be added. Th^ 
lawyer. became me h5lder of information about the "rules".* 
He was able to ^ell information to other players and while 
he took no active part i^ the S/G he became a pivotal 
element in its development. At the- pilot stage, appropriate 
changes are made and the S/G is put in a semi-final form. 
We say semi-final because th^ S/G never becomes dogWtized. -.. 
It is seen as a vehicle through which "individual communities, 
can express their own reality, and not as an instrument of 
banking educaition which pfpvides pat answers. 

D. The Student-teacher relationship is totally rede- 
fined when using a simulation/game. Indeed, it is valid 
tc^ask if there exlgts a ''^teacher" role at all. Certainly 
there*" is' n'o one individual who is the s.ource of truth. The 
S/G itself, through the interaction of the"^ players , creates 
its own truth deriving from the constraints imposed by the 
oral rules and structure. Truth is the result'qt the S/G. 
And those results are rarely simplistic. For one player 
there may be large pay-offs for investing in fertilizer; 
for another his ruin. Fact is not based upon -the imposition 
of outside authority, but rather on the interaction of forces 
which should, if the "^I'ame is properly designed, reflect " 
real-vcrld forces. Thfe results of a simulation/game form 
a new regality which may be, discussed and analyzed by both 
participants and observers. 

^ No one has special insights into. tHp results of the** 
ganie because no -.one can accurately predict those results. 
They vary with each group and with each set of decisions 
made by those groups. Even in cases where, an authority 
figure might be. '.present, he participates on an >equal foot- 
ing with . all the players because both .are being asked to 



analyze a shared experience; There is no "teacher" able to 
say, "but I know and you do not." Both educator and student 
•bring their own special insights to the process they have 
just experienced. When a farmer says, "I did not invest -in 
fertilizer because T woul'd h$ive had no mon^y left in case 
my wife got sick" (a CHANCE card) , there is no "right" answer 
to his dilemma. His friends may share or dispute his -feelings 
about taking such risks. But ultimately the decision is up 
^ to him. - . 

Because the' shared experience is concrete and familiar, \. 
many students are encouraged to speak out, to become ag- 
gressive defenders of. their point of view which" they are now 
able to defend utilizing the S/G to make their point. Role 
playing allows timid players to use their roles as a mouth.- 
piece from which to speak in safety. "But I. was acting the 
way tienda owners^ act, not what I mypelf would do." Still 
others who prefer to remain silent, though they do not speak 
. out initially, gaia confidence over a period of time as 
they see their performance in the game improve; 

In this way the simulation/games can play the role of 
liberating educator, rather than banking-teacher . It 
organizes information and imposes constraints in the form 
of rules and structure. But it is open-ended, allowing 
groups of players to change rules which they,. as a group, 
feel are unrealistic. Once, however, that the group has 
agreed upon a rule, .'that rule stands as unyielding as any 
real-life restraint. - The S/G "provokes participants into 
.action, forcing them to make decisions. And finally, it 
prqvides a platform from vrhich participants can speal6 out 
as equals discussing and' analyzing, a common experience. 
The content of education 1*5 transformed from some external 
reality to an internal one\ 

E. FREIRE: . ' 

•. "Those truly committed to liberation must reject the 
banking concept in its entirety, adopting instead a 
concept of men as conscious beings, and consciousness 
as consciousness intent upon the world. They must 
abandon the educational goal of depo3it~mi^king and 
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replace it with the posing of problems of men in 
\. their relations with the world. 

/ • This theme of problem-posing which Freire so strongly 
advocates is the central theme of sintulation/gaming. as well. 
The nature of the game is to pose a. problem abstracted from 
a rfial-world situation, ^ But the problem is posed in such a 
way that the -learner is able., to act , in order to resolve it. 
When a player is faced with the choice of investing in ferti 
Hzer for his next year's crop or passing this opportunity 
by, he is faced with a^ real-life dilemma. Is a possible 
future return worth the risk required? The solution to that 
problem is complex and depends as much upon the learn^fer's 
perception as objective analysis of the situation. Simu- " 
lation/games focus upon both the ^internal and the external 
factors involved in decision -making. 

freire: ■ " ' 

Students as they are increasingly posed with prob- 
lems relating to the world and with the world, 
will feel increasingly challenged and obliged to 
respond to that challenge. Because they apprehend 
the challenge as interrelated to other problems 
within a total context, not as a theoretical 
question, the resulting comprehension* tends to be 
increasingly critical and thus constantly less 
alienated. ^ . 

F, As we have pointed out a simulation /game such as, 
Haaienda or Monopoly brings a large number of interrelated 
problems to bear on the learner. The decision to invest in 
fertilizer must be weighed against a whole "series of other 
alternatives; investing in education, acquiring a bank loan^ 
having a reserve against bad luck at the market,, or-e^- 
countering an unexpected illness in the family. Thie S/G 
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concentrates a series of crucial decision-points, which 
might normally Occur over a long period of time, into a 
time-span which allows the learnier to critically match 
decisi on with wCnseQuence .'• ^ 

G. ■ At, no point in Pedagogy of the Op-pressed does 
Freire say (that learning should be fun. But this aspect 
of simis-lation/games cannot be overlooked. The fact is 
that most people enjoy ])laying them if they are well designed. 
Even individuals who may find competition odious enjoy the" 
opportunity to play a role or make decisions which affect 
the outcome of the game. Experience in the use of simu-- 
lation/games with rural adults in Ecuador has indicated that 
S/Gs work well in vajrious cultural settings. Simulation/ 
games were absolutely unknown to the villages of Ecuador !s 
sierra, and yet after only*' three nonths we found men carry- 
ing Hacienda on foot for miles in order to play it with 
some friends. Ir^ls still necessary to introduce S/Gs to 
a much broader cultural spectrum, Jbut at this point we are 
optimistic that they are applicable in a variety of different 
cultural environments. 

In summary, it has been recognized that simulation /games 
alter the relationship between the educator and the learner 
by mediating that redationship and creating a new experience 
which brings both together as equals. We have suggested that 
simulation /games are powerful tools for fo cusin^g .the . content 
of education' on real-world problems -related to the experi- 
ences which learners encounter in their everyday life. And 
finally, simulation/games pose open-ended problems whictn 
the learner resolves through his interaction with other 
players and the- real constraints imposed by the S/G. 

4. WHY DO WE NEED SimiATIOE/GAhES AS A TOOL OF LIBERATING 
EDUCATION! ' . ^ 

Freire 's prerequisite for problem-posing models of edu- 
cation imposes impossible limitations on most traditional 
forms of educational methodologies. The task of trans- 
forming a lecture, a reading as:Signment, or a test into a 
form of liber;ating education is too great a challenge for 
even the most enterprising of educators. But Freire offers 
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us his own methodology and a proven record of success; is 
that not enough? In the ^uthorVs opinion, it is not. 

Wlien : s.cj.'?:'' becomes a widely accepted .goal of 

'education, and let it^b.e clear that presently it is not, it 
will become^ subject to the criteria applied to all forms of 
mass education. At the. moment', the cost, of applying Freire' 
method on admass scale ^will have to be determined. The 
problems of training manpower for his approach is likely 
to be- expansive because it relies heavily upon attitude de- 
velopment rather than, "skills" straining. Training ^ati edu~ 
cator to be hopeful and loving is a different, and more • 
challenging problem than ' teaching him to give a lecture in 
such a way that his' students are able to hear . him jclearly . 

Our experience in Ecuador has indicated that *locally~ 
selected facilitators are able to use simulation/games such, 
as Haeienda effectively with small groups uf their peers^ 
during evening classes. Additional evidence in the United 
States comes from a -national program called "-Youth Tutoring 
Youth" in which teenage underachievers in high school-are 
using games which they themselves have created to tutor 
younger underachieving peers.. The surprising result in 
this program has been a significant ihcrea$e in the tutor [3 -: 
achievement leveX- In both of these, p'ro.grams , games lie Ip 
the paraprof essional educators by offering a challenging 
structure in which both they and their students may inter- 
act as equals. These experiences make us hopeful that 
simulation /games offer a practical vehicle for 'avoiding 
the costly and often times unsuccessful attempts at atti- 
tude training which Freire's method would seem to require. 

Freife himself has stressed the need to adapt his method 
S-^°8y to different so<:;ial and cultural environments. 
Speaking in Tanzania recently, he clearly formulated such 
a challenge for the African participants.- But let us agree 
for a moment that Freire's cultural circles are the best 



. Gartner, Alan, Kohler, Mary and Riessman, Frank, 
Cr::.Zdr^3n Tt^aahing Cliildren^ Harper & Row Publishers, 
... New York. Chapter 3, 53-73. 
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means of • promoting a liberating education for some. Modern \ 
educational dogma tells us that this will not be -^o for \ 
everyone. Experts recognize the existence of differe^it \ 
learning styles and the importance of matching ^ learning styles \ 
to appropriate instructional treatments. If it can be shown 
that simulation/gaming can also be an effective instrument 
for, cons cientizao?tOyVJe have . increased the number of people 
we can reach by increasing the diversity of available means 
and methodologies. . . 

To date the majority of educational research done on 
simulations has been performed within the context of the 
school or business en\ k >nmen1t. In a recently published 
-..doctoral dissertation, Alfred S. Hartwell says 

Efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of simu- * - \ 

lation at the secondary school level have aiso i 

failed to substantiate claims that it excels » ' \ 

... other techniques in producing cognitive skills."* \ 

Dr. .Hartwell goes on to point out that one possible 
explanation for the discrepancy between the enthusiasm of 
educators who have used simulations and the research findings, 
which indicate their lack of superiority over other in- 
structional strategies is that the concurrent research 
approaches are simply "not measuring the potency of simu- 
lation as an instructional method . Add to this the 
fact that practically no serious research has been done? ^ 
using simulation strategies with non-literate populations 
and we are left with a powerful argument for continued 
experimentation in a variety of different instructional 
settings . ; y 

It has be.en the intent of this paper to indicate how 
simulation/games might bring a new- educational methodology 
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tQ bear upon the philosophy of aonsoieyitizadao. The author 
is acutely, aware of the propensity of a nex^r idea like 
oqnsoientizadtio to attract both charlatans and the naive 
to its cause. Consequently; the intended outcome of this 
paper is not the enshrinement of simulation /games In the 
pantheon of Freire methodology, but rather to propose con- 
sideration and experimentation with simulation/games as a 
ppssible new approach to achievement of Freire 's purposes. 
Tne experimentation has already begun in Ecuador as illus- 
trated in other technical notes in this series. But to date, 
if; is too limited to proyide us with the breadth of infor- 
mation; we need to offer simulation /games as a "truly cross- 
cultural and liberating educational methodology. 
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REVIEWS ON PAULO FREIRE'S WORKS 



Freire, Paulo. education: pratique de la libevte, • . 
(Education:- practice of freedom). Preface by Francisco 
C. Weffort. Translated from the Portuguese-. Paris, Editions 
du Cerf, 1971. 154 p. 111.' 



ABSTRACT.. _ 

'Frefaae ■ ' ' ^ 

Tfie preface reflects Paulo^:Frelre's opinions on the edu- 
cational system and Illiteracy In Brazil* opinions which are 
based on his personal experience as an educsitor. It explains 
th6 new educational moveiAent founded on the liberation of 
the masses. It also stresses the unity of theory and action 
In* Its approach to education, and jshows why it „ failed from 
the political' point of vieVr,, since its ideology led to^ a 
climate., of conflict. t 

The preface provides its writer with the opportunity of 
analysing the history of the education movement in Brazil 
over the past ten^ years in comparison with the political 
situation of the country;- a movement: which is succeeding in 
awaken in g„.the political awareness of the masses. 

Fart J. Brazilian society in' transition 

Braz^ilian society today is in a period of transition. " 
In the past decade the masses have had no choice, no power 
bf criticism or personal freedom. and in general were sub- 
merged gregariously, a tool forvthe all --powerful social elite 
of the community. At present, however, the values of the 
past are struggling to survive against the people !s emerging 
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new sense of values. The starting p£>int of this period of 
change through which Brazil is going, was the elite, a closed 
society controlling the economy, practising slavery, anti- 
democratic, and completely • ignoring tjtie populace. The 
people were prisoners of an unfair "order". A new sQciety 
began to open up in the wake of industrial development. The 
people had to be assiste,d to take their place in development. 
This could be atcomplishled only through education, which 
must pass through various stages r^^^^e initial sfiage of 
total obscurantism, the post-^itnary stage in which man is 
restricted to a purely . vegetative activity , and the pre- 
critical stage, directed towards social and political re^ 
sponsibility. Irv^Hrazil, however, sectarian irrationalism 
soon began tp-^t>struct this educational action. 

Pczrt II. A closed society and lack of democratic eoqperi^ 
■ ence . . . " • 

The historical background .of th*e coun^jtry* is resjponsible 
for its lack of experience in "democracy . Political autonomy 
has always been denied to the people on account of the 
"Conditions of coLoniaJLization * This was founded on econonvic 
exploitation by the Targe estate owners opposed by defini- 
tion to the 'freedom of the people. The PcSrtuguese colonists 
were interested only in the commercial exploitation of the 
territory, and ignored the cultural domain. ' This system 
created an ideal setting for dominating oppression iind ' 
authoritarianism, forestalling "dialogue" with the people. 
The result was a certain masochistic^love of submission 
and coffiprromise, excluding all sense of criticism. When 
the Portuguese Government set itself up in Rio, a first 
wave of reforms brought about an "increase in Che power of ^ 
the towns and a declihe/'bf the powers of the ruiral patri- 
archate. But this tranisfer of power worked to the ad- 
vantage of the wealthy bourgeoisie in the- towns and not 
to that of the ordinary, citizen^. Only at the turn of the 
century was a democratic political structure imported from 
Europe., This, however; was superiinposed on a social sit- , 
uation of oppression, and' proved to be a failure. The, 
people still remained on "the outside " of events. 
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Part III.* Education versus '^ma,ssification^^ 

'^An examination of the history of Brazil led educatiorii^ta 
to assist the popular masses during this" transitional period 
by . proposing an education which deyeloped the critical : V 
faculties. Such an education would allow the mass o.f people. 
Xp t^rogress from a post-primary awareness to a pre-criticai 
awareness and to resist the pressures exerted by the elite. 
These pressures are induced by the emancipation of the '- 
popular masses and lead to a climate of irrationalism of 
. which the .people ar^ victims. Economic development, by - 
suppressing the oppr^fssion of the poor, assists in their 
emancipation and favours democracy . 

The new educational system §h.ould give the individual, 
enough critical sense to resist ''massif icatlon", the spirl^t 
of gregarity and rigidity, which are opposed to the changes 
inherent ini any democracy. The Brazilian had to be helped 
to adapt himsfelf to*democracy by the practice of partici- : 
pation, arid not by theory and^ Verbalism in the manner of ^ 
traditional education. Two experiments' illustrate the 
success of the new educational system: the fSEB (Higher 
Institute, of Praziliail Studies) has « inculcated the notioif*. 
of a national culture adapted to local needs and not copied 
from European or North American civilisation. Its example 
has been followed by the University of Brasilia. 

• • ^ ' '■ ' ' " 

Part -JFi Education and danscientisatian ' v : 

• • y » 

Herie the author sets out the balance sheet of the ^ 

quantitative and qualitative* deficits of education in Brazil; 

his opinions are strengthened by the personal experience 

he acquired -as the director of various educational^ movements!. 

Next he describes his educational method which has to* 
be sufficiently active to provide trainin^g in critical judg- 
ment and must be based on dialogue. It comprises five 
phases : ' . n . i . 

«1. making an inventory of the illiterates' verbal 

universe ^ . '>. '■ 

^ 2. choosing the key-words in this list according to 

richness of sound, phonetic difficulty and pragmatic! 
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3, ' thinking up pictures' of situations connected with » 

the illiterates* lives; j» • 

4, preparing cards to help the discussion leaders con- 
trol debates; ^ *' 

5, designing; cards grouping the phonemic sequences 

** *. corresponding to the key-words. The first picture 
. is then^ projected along with its corresponding 
key-word,^ De-coding of the picture leads- to under- 
standing of the picture and actual semantic activity. 

Unfortunately, this programme was suppressed by the po- 
litical upheaval in 1964 and the author w^s exiled. \ 

: . APPENDIX • " ' 

the graphic presentation of ten pi^rtures and* key-Words, 
.accompanied by commentaries, facilitates comprehension of. 
the text. " 



CRITICAL REVIEW 

* . '"■>•• 

Paulo Freire, a man of thought and of action, conceives 
the finjalities, contertts and methods of adult education in 
"relation to specific asp^'cts of the* recent history of » 
Braz.il, the political awakening of the pppulair classes, the 
crisis of the rulinc Elites, and the political upheavel of 
.1'964. V . . \ • . 

■\ ' > • . 

The firfet three chapters of^this work are; therefore, 
devoted to an anlysis of Brazilian society in transition 
and the educational Implications 6f the resuits of sucn 
analysis. The last chapter deals more* specif Ically with 
the methodological aspects of teaching illiterates, ot / 
rather^ to use the terminology proposed by the writer,, 
the QTi-^iaat education of literacy students. 
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V 

Certain characteristic features^ of the ;Bra2ilian people - 
lack of democratic experience, submission, mutism ~ were 
revealed during the colonial period in the. system of lati" 
fmdivm t the. large estate 'hpldings . Various "subsequent 
events contributed to the destru tion of an economy based 
on the exploitation of the huge 1 nded estate. Today, BraziJ 
is going through a period of tran3ltioi\, changing from a 
closed into an open spciety. Certain choices, therefore, have 
to be made, particularly in, the- field of edutation. Its 
tole should be tp propose reflection on themselves, their 
times and their responsibillMes tn the people. critical 
awareness of the problems and difficulties to be surmounted 
should serve, among other things, to fight against despair. 

But, as Paulo Freire insists, "there can be.no con- 
scientization ^« which is op a higher level than Simple 
awareness - without h'uman actipn to transform social^ reality 
in depth."' ? . , . 

Various stages can be distinguished in the process of 
conscientization : q > 

1. At the pHnary atJqreneee is tage, man's interests^ are 
centred on the most vegetative aspects of his life. 
Furthermore, the individual considers himself free 
to interpret facts in a subjective and arbitrary " 
fashion. ^ ' 

2. Poet-^primary or ma^ioal awareness is cIiaraSerTzed . 
by a certain over-is impliflcat ion in interpreting \ 

. facts, to which docile submission is expected.^ This' 
results in a fatalistic attitude towards economic 
and social reality. 

3. At the pre-aritiaal oDarenees stage, man substitutes 
logical responses for magical explanations and tries 
to verify a priori affirmations. \ 

4. Finally, aritiaal awareness leads to a perception of 
facts as thky are, within their logical and empirical 

'relationships. 

The progress from t^e first to the second level of con- 
scientization goes hand in hand with the transformation of ' 
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Brazilian society. But: systematic educational effort is 
necessary for accession to the higher stages. 

o. 

Such educational effort relies on the principle according 
to which man, considered as an incomplete, being capable of 
further growth can, at the saine ,time, apprehend the world, 
conceived as an objective reality, an' become part of it; 
in other words.-, lend himself to reality while he is engaged 
in transforming it. Here, Paulo Freire opposes integration 
to certain instinctive types of behaviour such as adaptation 
or accommodation which lead to deracination and "detempora^ 
lization," 

In order to fi^ht massifiaation effectively ^ education 
must be oriented towards decision and the practice of social 
and political responsibility. It should provide the student 
with the means of. resisting the forces of deracination, and 
teach him methods that are valid in all scientific activity. 
Lastly, it should place the student in a situation of p^erma- 
nent- dialogue with others. 

These principles w^re defined progressively by Paulo 
Freire in the course of the 15 years he devoted to adult 
education up to 1962, : After this date, he worked out new 
teaching methods in his work for the Popular Culture Movement 
in Recife: the transformation of the class into a cultural 
club, the division of programmes into learning units, and 
the conception of the Student as la ^roup participant. These . 
methods were later ^t^nded to work.with literacy students. 

.Paulo Freire 's metljiodology follows three guide-lines: 

1. Implementation] of an active pedagogy, based on dia- 
logue arid criticism. 

2, Organization o^ educational content centred on the 
notions of nature and culture, Whei^as nature's role 

. is thdt of ' mediator in inter-human relationships, 
culture results fromtnan's labour and creative effort 
whatever his particular activity may be. 

3* Use of new techniques, such as the reduction of the 
CQueept of culiute to its essential components and 
the de^^coding, by the students, of pictures repre- 
senting life * situations , . 
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The production of teaching materials also comprises 
several ta^ks: inventory of the verbal universe of the work 
r ■ groups, choice of key-words, preparation of pictures sho\%ring 
situations familiar to^^jflfe.. group meinbers in their daily life 
and preparation of work cards for the discussion leaders. In 
^^ythe selection of key-words, or generative words ^ three . criteria 
^f',are applied: the richness of sound, phonetic difficulty and 
.j^pragmatic content of the -words. 

The and of the book offers detailed , practical advice 
concerning the application of the method. In addition, the 
author presents, as an Appendix,^ ten pictures with their 
respective commentaries, and the list of seventeen key-words 
(shanty- town., rain, plough, land, etc.) chosen for the State 
of Rio. 



In conclusion, it should^-fee^oted tha^ the use of these 
different teaching me titt53sallows , an aduljt to become lite.rate. 
in 45 days, according to the authoi . 

The theoretical and practical information contained in 
the work of Paulo Freire's book cannot fkil to be of the 
greatest interest to all ^organizatfons dpncerned with 
literacy problems or, more generally, with adult education. 
But can one agree with the opinion of f/.C. Wef fort stated 
in his preface , that Paulo Freire's educatioiial ideas are 
valid for all Third World countries? Does not the author 
himself constantly refer to the speciafl features of the ' 
transitional period in which Brazil presenV finds itself? 
In any case, it would appear difficult to extind these ideas 
to the literacy of migrant workers, who are ftced with prob-- 
lems of linguistic and cultural interference.? 

It would, however, be wor thwh i le Co makeXise of the 
methods proposed by Paulo Freire as k means of accelerating 
conscientization, in a sequence of steps which recall the 
loD of the three states formulated bv Auguste Comte, in ordJr 
to account for the evolution of huma[iity and the development 
of the individual. But can one accede to a scientific knc 
ledge of the world when one starts with only a collective 
reflections on experience of life? Doubtless this experienfce, 
in conjunction with economic changes ,\ is a necessary condition 
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of -this accession; but nevertheless it is not the only one. 
The pedagogy of dialogue must be associated with an effort 
to' assimilate, the capital of concepts and knowledge accumu- 
lated by earlier generations. Such effort does not imply 
a perfectly symmetrical relationship between teacher and 
student. Nevertheless, as the author points out, one 
cannot separate the assimilation of knowledge from action' 
intended to transform the world. Perhaps the modalities 
of educational intervention should be re-defined for each 
of the levels 'of . cons cientization. One could then draw a 
distinction between the universal values of science and 
technology ^d the values peculiar to each specific culture. 

In any case, Paulo Freire's experience is a remarkable 
example of the integration of thd pedagogical act into the 
realities of our time. 

Prof. Antoine L^on, 
Unite d'enseignement et de recherche 
des sciences de 1' education, 
' Universlte Rene Descartes, 
Paris, France. 



Freire, Paulo.. Pedagogy Of The Oppressed. New York, Herder 
and Herder, 1970. 186 p.^ • - - . 

In the three years since ^his work has been known to 
exist in manuscript, it. has b:ecome respected in North America 
as a .small classic of pedagogical theory. Its high status 
is partly a charismatic extension of the respect properly 
accorded its author for the courage and dedication shown in 



This critical review is reprinted i;ith permission from 
1971. ' 
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his work among the peasants of the Brazilian backlands , prior 
•to his exile from that country; and partly to publicity given 
to Freire's work through his former associates at CIDOX in 
Cuemavaca- surely the wbrld*s most exciting center for edu- 
cation thought, especially with reference to the cultural 
conflicts of l.atin-American countries, '^It is also, I suspect, 
partly a consequence of his good fortune in having written 
in Portuguese - a factor, which till the present, wooden trans 
lation appeared, effectively prevented most North American 
readers from forming their own-' judgment of the book. 

There is certainly no honor to be gained by putting dora 
work so well-intentioned and generally well-received. But 
there is a certain satisfaction, for this is, in the English 
version at least, a. truly bad book, 'even judged on terms the 
author would, if consistent, have to accept. His central 
point, above all, is that peasants and the poor must be 
approached by those who would educate them in a spirit of 
mutuality and acceptance of their world-view, with respect 
for their experience of „ life in all. its concrete particularity 
There are writers who indeed approach the poor in this way, 
both in sharing and in recounting their lives : Robert Coles, 
Todd Gitlin and Nanci Hollander, notably. ^The late Oscar 
Lewis was not,/! think, quite the equal of these in authen- 
ticity; but he was, considerably more convincing in his re- 
sponse to the lives of the poor than Freire an4 Lewis was 
a gringo writing about Mexicans Puerto Ricans. 

In Pedagogy of the Oppressed^ Senhor Freire is not, of 
course, writing ethnography; and "is under no obligation to 
provide detailed accounts of daily life among the oppressed. 
But one might expect the book to deal concretely with what, 
in fact, takes place in the dialogues with which Freire hopes 
to replace the stilted and biased conventionalities o£.the 
classroom; and that in scenes involving the .participatloA 
by peasants in their own education (which, as Freire rightly 
insists, is the heart of the matter) the peasants and the 
scenes would both seem real. Instead, the following passage 
is qui^te characteristic: 

**In one "of the themematic investigations^ carried dat in 
Santiago, a group of tenement residents discussed a scene 



This particular investigation was, unfortunately, hot 
completed. ■ ' ^ 
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showing a drunken man walking on the street and three young 
pen conversing on the comer. The group participants com- 
mented that "the only one there who is productive and useful 
to his country is the souse who is retuxming home after 
working all day for low wages and who is worried about his 
family because he can't take cafe of their needs. He is 
the only worker. He is a decent worker and a souse like us. 

The investigator* had intended to study aspects of alco- 
holism. He probably would not have elicited the above re- 
sponses if he had prtssented - the participants* with a question- 
naire he had elaborated himself . If asked directly, they 
might even have denied ever taking a drink themselves. But 
in their comments on the codification of an existential 
situation they could recognize, and in which they could recog 
nize themselves, they said what they really felt. 

There are two important aspects to these declarations. 
On the one hand, they verbalize the connection between 
earning low wages, fueling exploited, and getting drunk - 
getting drunk as a flight from reality, as an attempt to 
overcome the frustration of inaction, as an ultimate self- . 
destructive solution. On the other hand, they manifest the 
need to rate the drunkard highly. He is the "only one use- 
ful to his country because he works, while the others^ only 
gab.** After praising the. drunkard, the participants then 
identify themselves with him, as workers who also drinks 
'decent workers.' ; 

In contrast, imagine the failure of a moralistic educatot 
sermonizing against alcoholism and presenting as an example 
of virtue something which for these men is not a virtue. 

I have inserted sO long a quotation in a brief review 
because this excerpt, footnotes and all, captures so well 
both the book^s essential viewpoint and its weaknesses!: the 



^ The psychiatrist Patricio Lope, whose work is described 

in ELduaacao acme Pratica da Lihevdade. 
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pedantic style, the. consistent underestimate of the opposition 
"moralistic educators*'iindeed; if it were only that simple! 
and the very peculiar avoidance of Freire's own extensive 
experience as ^ source of illustrative material, in preference 
for fragments of published work. ' This is not altogether 
discreditable to. the book because, in a sense -^t helps fortify 
Freire's point. He himself is an educated Brazilian of the 
highest order. Richaijd Shaull, in his Foreword, states that 
Freire's '*^thought on the .philosopy of education was first 
expressed in 1959 in his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Recife, and later in his work as Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Education in the same university* 
as well as in his early experiments with the teaching of il- 
literates in the same city." This sums up the conflict quite 
nicely while its depth and the fact that it still influences r 
Freire's work after a decade should convince any reader that 
Brazilian education is even more formidable an obstacle to 
human communication than-Freire insists. His positive achieve- 
ment in recognizing that formal education in such - and per- 
haps in any - society is counter-revolutionary and oppressive 
is therefore. all the more notable. And the political function 
of education that this insight implies cannot.be stated more 
specifically than Freire does in the concluding passage of 
the book: 

"The oppressor elaborates his theory of action without 
the people, for stands against them. Nor can the people - 
as long as they are crushed and oppressed, internalizing the 
image of the oppressor - construct by' themselves the theory 
of their liberating action. Only in the encounter of the : 
people with the revolutionary leaders - in their communion, 
in their praxis - can this theory be built." 

The Brazilian peasant, considering the oppressive climate . 
probably needs a weatherman. Paulo Freire isn't one. And the 
the American reader intent, like Freire, on using education 
as a subversive activity has an array of sharper and more \ 
comprehensive. sources at his disposal, though most of these 
are not the work of persons \^hose primary interests lie in 
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.education, but in the peculiar and malignant dynamics of 
American society itself. That society - and Brazilian', too, 
I suspect - is pretty educational. You just can't beat the 
Indochina war and what Freire would call its epiphenoraena as 
a source of audio-visual material. 

Prof, Edgar Z, Friedenberg 
Dalhousie University 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Canada 
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REVIEWS 



Brooke, W. Michael, ed. Adult basic eduaation^ a Pes our 
book of readings. Toronto, New Press, 1972. 393 p.. 



This volume is intended as a prototype of others 
yet to come in communicating the problems of adult 
education in Canada. For^ this reason, I must npte 
from the outset that benefits from such a document * 
are to be sought in at least two dimensions. 

One must^be as a reflection of, and response to, 
the conditions in Canada (and often, by reasons of 
similarities and evident proximity, to .the United 
States) which concfem the educator of adults. This 
must, of course,- refer also to thje policy-makers,- 
planners and administrators of adult education if 
not to the client himself. ' _ 

A second dimension for ascertaining value in 
the publication is with rega.rd to the problems of 
adult education on a much broader scale. That is, 
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can adult educators in such countries as England, 
Scandinavia, Germany » Argentina, or Japan derive 
value If rom these discussions and proposals. 

We must note that the adult education ''target" 
in the developed countries cannot be equated with 
the focus to be placed on the needy^ adult of nations 
still in the development process, with as yet un- 
attained desired levels literacy and universal * 
education . 

The book, in fact, is of considerable value and 
should be an important r^ource to adult^edu^cators 
t#Kb work in conditions comparable to those in Canada. 
On the other hand, it would be of interest, particu- 
larly as regards certain aspects of policy-making 
and of teaching methods, for adult education workers 
in less-developed countries.. It would require, in 
most ' other aspects , some rather difficult and un- 
profitable "leaps'* to apply with relevance a large 
part of the volume's discussions. 

With the foregoing caveat^ I. note with special 
commendation such articles' as B.M. Webb's on . 
"Canada's Sub-Literate Adults: Can They, or Should 
They Return to School?" Webb states that even in 
the advanced Canadian context adult sub-literacy 
affects substantial numbers: they are under-edu- 
cated and illiterate in relation to the rising ex- 
pectations of individuals and the increasing com- 
plexity of society's demands. 

As causes^ he points to the numerous inadequacies 
of the school as an educational and social institu- 
tion-. Its resources are too often insufficient, 
irrelevant, and without sufficient flexibility to 
allow for self-ev.^luation and change. Economic 
factors are also indicated by Webb as contributing 
to illiteracy and under-education : poverty i enforced 
immobility, and abrupt technological shifts. 

Webb stresses, in addition, the personal-moti- 
vational characteristics of individuals which may 
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